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The Williams:and Rogers Commercial Publications are used more widely than all others of their kind 


combined. 


work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Departments of Secondary Schools. 


in the series are: 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING—Gives careful in- 
struction in the elements of bookkeeping; thorough drill in making 
records in books of original entry ; easy and progressive instruction for 
posting original records ; test ledgers to give students additional drill 


in closing ledger accounts; reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers | 


and individual price lists. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC--In the prep- 
aration of this book, business men have been consulted freely. 
Its distinctive individuality is due to the manner in which the topics 
are treated and to the practical character and great variety of the 
problems. All complicated and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have 
been studiously avoided. 


Their phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially adapted to practical and satisfactory 


The most recent publications 


| GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW-—This volume provides a thorough, 
practical course in elementary commercial law, a knowledge of which 
can not fail to be of great benefit to every business man. It presents 
only the most useful and valuable fundamental principles, and is so 
arranged that it is entirely in accord with the most approved methods 
| of teaching this subject. 


| BELDING’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE—This book 
affords a specific preparation for commercial life and makes the 
Student able to write letters correctly and carry on a correspondence 
with ease and precision, The most approved office practice along 
| some kindred lines is clearly explained. The student is called upon 
| to meet actual business problems. 





We habe just issued circulars Which not only tell fully what these books are, but also show hol they 
These circulars Will be sent to any address on request. 


are regarded by competent authorities. 
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“AN ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE OF MODERN DICTIONARY MAKING” 


THUS A DISTINGUISHED 


CLARENDON 


EDUCATOR 


CHARACTERIZES THE 


DICTIONARY 





PLEASE NOTE THESE POINTS 


1. The makers: William Hand Browne, Johns Hopkins University, and the late S. S. Haldeman, University of 
Pennsylvania, each an expert in his part of the making. Such makers give the work high authoritative value. 

2. A handy volume of less than 400 pages, containing nearly 30,000 words. 

3. The Spelling and Pronunciation represent the best current usage. ; 

4, The clean, clear typography ; the vocabulary words in a neat Clarendon letter; the fine white paper; the 


tasteful binding, make the book a pleasure to the eye. 


The excellence and value of its subsidiary departments are notable: Historical Sketch of the English 
Language; List of Irregular Verbs; Affixes; Pronouncing Lists of Geographical, Scripture, Greek and Latin 
Proper Names; French, Italian and Latin Phrases ; Values of Foreign Coins. ; 

6. A Reference Book for the home library table, the pupil’s school desk, and the business office desk. 
Size 64x5 inches. 38830 pages. Illustrated. Handsomely bound in red cloth. Price, 45 cents. 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SUPERIOR ROUTE TO ALL POINTS 


SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, CUBA, MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA 


The Glorious Mountains of Western North Carolina,“The Sapphire Country,” and“The 
Land of the Sky,’’ the most charming all-year resorts, are reached by the Southern Ry, 


The Route of the Famous WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED, ELEctric LIGHTED-NEW YORK AND MEMPHIS LIMITED 
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THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


BEST IN EQUIPMENT—BEST IN SERVICE-—BEST IN 
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ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 
S. H. HARDWICK W. H. TAYLOE 
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Meservey’s Text-Books in Bookkeeping 


Single and Double Entry for High Schools 
Single Entry alone for Grammar Schools 


No text-books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful as the 
Meservey’s. They are universally commended. If Bookkeeping is in your Course 
of Study and you are not acquainted with the Meservey’s text-books send for 
sample copy. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Correspondence solicited 


Thompson, Brown & Company 


76 Summer Street, Boston 


Can be enjoyed in safe delight 
on the STEEL STEAMSHIP 


OR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
it offers an unequalled opportunity & 
irst Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively ¥\ | 
Modern comforts, electric lighti ; an elegant boat equipped for people | 

who travel right. Three Sailings Weekly between Chicago, Frank- 
fw fort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island ‘ | 
connecting for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
Points. Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business 

. For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address, 
~ JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicago {i 
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Nel» York Unibersity 


Yale University 


Summer School of Forestry 





Summer School at University Heights | 


July 2 to August 10, 1906 


A seven weeks’ course in Forestry at 
Milford, Pike County, Pa., under the 


a of the Faculty of Yale Forest Primary, Grammar and High Schools. | 
ss ; : Special departments of Physical Training, 
Sixth Annual Session Opens July 5, 1906 | Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 
< etal tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, 
Designed for students considering for-| 25 > Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
estry as a profession, those about to enter | road rates. Rooms should be reserved in 
the lumber business, owners of woodlots, | advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 
etc. For further information address : 
Pror. HENRY S. GRAVES, James E. Lough. Ph.D., Director 
New Haven, Ct. NeWw York City 


| Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 


Washington Square 
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A Weekly Journal of Education. 


Vol. LXXII. 


For the Week Ending June 23, 1906. 


No. 25 


OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


Is our civilization superficial? The line of six 
portraits on this page is cut from an announcement 
issued by a prominent entertainment bureau in 
the West, and would seem to affirm it. Nor is 
the placing of an “evangelist” between a “‘car- 
toonist” and a “‘magician” the only striking anom- 
aly. The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus shares his fame with 
a “whistler,” a ‘‘ventriloquist,” and Edward W. 
Bok of the Ladies’ Home Journal. What a mess 
society has made of the civilization that is passing 
on to the youth that is looking for light! 





An event deserving of more than passing notice is 
the retirement of Thomas S. Hunter from the presi- 
dency of the Normal College after fifty-six years of 
service as a teacher in New York City: Those who 
are unacquainted with the great work done by him 
in the early years, when the common school system 
was still required to justify its existence, have been 
altogether too ready to criticize without that kindli- 
ness of spirit which recognizes past achievements. 
Dr. Hunter has been an influential builder. The 
Normal College itself stands as a monument to his 
memory. Without him the institution would never 
have been established and maintained as an integral 
part of the city school organization. The inaugura- 
tion of an extensive free night school system is 
owing largely to his ever-keen interest in the boy 
who, like himself, left his home soil to carve out for 
himself a destiny in a new country. To extend a 
helping hand to the struggling young immigrant 
was ever his pleasure. He took pride also in the fact 
that he was the first teacher in the city’s public 
schools to banish corporal punishment as a disciplin- 
ary measure. He has a large following in New York 
City, and has always been an influential factor in 
legislation and rulings affecting the schools. His 
memory will be cherished by thousands of loyal 
students who have come under the sway of his strong 
personality. 

The salary of the associate superintendents has 
been raised from $5,500 to $6,000. 


Italian has been made an elective language study 
in the public schools of New York City, on a par with 
German and French. 





Among the college professors who will retire this 
year and participate in the benefits of the Carnegie 
pension fund are Dr. Marsh, of Lafayette, Dr. Young, 
of Princeton, and Dr. Ladd, of Yale,—men of inter- 
national reputation in the fields in which they have 
labored for so many years. Professor Marsh stands 
in the front rank of the philologists; Professor Young 
is known far and wide for his astronomical researches, 
and Professor Ladd is one of the three great psychol- 
ogists whose contributions have given to America a 
place in philosophical scholarship. The acceptance 
of the benefits offered by that fund by these men 
ought to remove whatever hesitancy there may have 
existed with regard to the propriety of accepting a 
pension. 





The superintendent of the schools of New York 
City now receives a like salary with the superinten- 
dent at Chicago, which is $10,000 a year, and no 
more. From the way some members of the Board 
of Education expressed themselves, it would seem as 
if New York City were unable to do what Chicago 
has been doing for several years. Is education con- 
sidered of less importance on the Atlantic Coast than 
on Lake Michigan? 





One thing which cannot help cutting a sensitive 
observer to the heart, in walking thru the streets of 
New York, is the frequent exhibition of brutality by 
drivers of horses. Italian boys, usually so ready to 
respond to the finer emotions, appear to be the worst 
offenders in this particular respect. However, other 
nationalities, too, furnish their quota of merciless 
ruffians. I remember an English educator who 
visited our country a few years ago saying, after a 
day on American soil, that he had never beheld as 
many instances of cruelty to horses in all his life 
before as he had in his few short hours in New York. 
““Why,” he said, ‘“‘it makes my British blood boil, 
to see such brutality permitted on the public high- 
way. This sort of thing would not be endured in 
England.” And he was right. In spite of Dr. 
Angell’s missionary efforts, the tenets of the Band of 
Mercy have not yet been established as universally 
as they should be by this time. Are the teachers 
doing their full duty in this matter? 
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The New York Times would be horrified to be 
classed among sporting papers, but considered it 
worth while to give more space to the death of a race 
horse than it did to the report of the horrors of the 
Bialystok outrages, which appears in the same 
number. Is this, too, a reflection on our civilization? 

In another column THE SCHOOL JOURNAL prints 
a letter from Major Groff, in which he would have 
the late Dr. Eaton and the War Department credited 
for the organization of the Porto Rican school sys- 
tem and the establishment of normal schools. In 
looking over the annual summer number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of six years ago I find an article on 
the ‘‘ Educational Needs of Porto Rico,’’ contributed 
by Mr. Groff, which gives an excellent summary both 
of the island’s educational needs and of what had 
been accomplished, right up to the inauguration of 
Dr. Brumbaugh as Commissioner of Public Instruc- 
tion. There Major Groff says that ‘‘school-houses are 
needed for at least 200,000 children. * * * Some 
schools have been held the present year, with all the 
children sitting on the floor, and neither chair nor 
desk for the teacher. About 325 barrics or town- 
ships have no schools at all. * * * Later, schools 
must be opened for the six-sevenths of the children 
of the island, for whom neither schools nor teachers 
are now provided. * * * San Juan has an Ameri- 
can school, with a high school class, but there is no 
other of the kind in the island. * * * The Depart- 
ment of Education has contracted with the people 
of Fojardo to open a normal school at that point, on 
Oct. 1, 1900. * * * The present appropriation 
provides only for some 560 primary schools. Six- 
sevenths of the children are running about unkempt 
and untaught. There are no high schools, no normal 
schools, no industrial or training schools, no schools 
of agriculture, no school-houses, no furniture nor 
apparatus.’’ At this point Dr. Brumbaugh assumed 
charge of the school system. What was accom- 
plished by the time he laid down the responsibilities 
of administration is pretty well known. I do not 
feel therefore that THE SCHOOL JOURNAL “‘robbed the 
dead” when it credited the present superintendent 
of the schools of Philadelphia with the organization 
of the common school system and the establishment 
of the first normal school of Porto Rico. 

Lest we forget, Major Groff himself did an excel- 
lent work for the island when he was Acting Com- 
missioner of Education, especially by pointing out 
what educational needs existed. But he held office 
under the War Department, and that department 
never had, nor will have, the right attitude to- 
ward education. The War Department belongs to a 
civilization that is fast passing away. Education 
builds for the future. In ideals they are almost at 
variance one with the other. Personally, Major 
Groff held firmly to his interests in the rational 
bringing up of the young. How little practical 
support he found in the department that appointed 
him may be judged from the following closing words 
in his article of June 30, 1900: 

“Porto Rico has not been fairly treated by the 
United States since she so warmly welcomed our 
soldiers in July, 1898. But the people are enthusi- 
astically American. The desire to learn the English 
language is still eager and intense. They desire the 
best of all that is American. And they need help. 
Not codfish, rice, and beans, but the knowledge of how 
to raise their own food supplies is what they call for. 
“The people ask, ‘Is there not in all America, a 
Peabody, a Slater, a Cooper, a Drexel, to aid in the 
work of popular education in this tropical Eden?’ 
Let this be noted. No Spanish civilization has ever 
yet been transformed into that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The effort is first made in Porto Rico under the 
most favorable conditions. If it fails here, it will fail 
in Cuba; Santo Domingo, in Central and South 
America. Shall we permit it to fail? Is not the 
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civilization of the North to supersede that of the 
South? Are we true to our time, our country, our 
race, if we do not do our utmost to aid these people 
in their efforts to uplift themselves?” 

With all due respect to Major Groff it must be said 
that the words spoken about Dr. Brumbaugh’s Porto 
Rican work in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of June 9, 
were not only justified by the facts but were exceed- 
ingly conservative in tone. 

Dr. Brumbaugh is rarely given the measure of 
credit that is due him. This may be largely owing 
to his modesty, coupled with an obvious disregard 
of the manners assumed by those who would let 
their dignity argue for their distinction. His 
popularization of great ideas is not infrequently 
couched in phrases which do not suggest their pro- 
fundity. This and similar characteristics have 
sometimes served to discount his real merit. There 
is much in him that reminds one of Edwin G. Cooley, 
of Chicago. Like the latter he will make his mark in 
the superintendency of the great city which has 
placed him at the helm. 

The Board of Governors of the Ethical Culture 
School gave a dinner at the City Hall on the evening 
of June 1st in honor of Mr. Frank A. Manny who 
will leave the school at the end of this year. Dr. 
Adler in behalf of the Governors presented Mr. 
Manny wth a fine gold watch suitably inscribed, as 
a token of appreciation for his valuable services in 
the school for the past six years. The Board also 
unanimously elected him a member of the advisory 
committee that the school in the future might con- 
tinue to profit by his experiences in the educational 
world. At the closing luncheon of the teachers on 
June 5th, Mr. Manny was presented by them with 
a set of Emerson’s works. He is a schoolman of 
fine enthusiasm and remarkable ability. 

Just as this number is going to press the news is 
received that Dr. William T. Harris has resigned, 
and that Prof. Elmer E. Brown of the University 
of California has been chosen to succeed him as 
United States Commissioner of Education. For the 
peculiar work traditionally made incumbent upon 
the Bureau no man in this country could have been 
selected whose appointment would give more 
genuine satisfaction. He has for many years made 
a specialty of the study of educational systems. 
He made his Doctor at the University of Halle in 
Germany, and has several times served as special 
educational commissioner. 





The following question from a Toronto university 
examination paper has been sent to THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for solution: what rate of discount is 
equivalent to 7 per cent. interest? 

According to an expert bookkeeper, the difference 
between the interest on $100 for a year, which is 
$7, and the discount, would be the interest on the 
$7 interest for one year. 

BPR 


Porto Rican Schools: 

Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

In your edition of June 9th, in speaking of M. G. 
Brumbaugh editorially you credit him with the work 
of another. The present American school system 
of Porto Rico, the Normal School, and the free 
American Library, were all founded under the 
military government of the-island by General John 
Eaton, for sixteen years United States Commissioner 
of Education. Porto Rico had a public school 
system and several free libraries before the advent 
of the Americans. Don’t rob the dead to honor the 
living. Respectfully, 

Lewisburg, Pa. GEO. G. GROFF. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction in Porto 
Rico under the Military Government. 


A Letter. 
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Teachers and Schools of San Francisco. 
By Mary Richards Gray. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


Contributions are coming in all the time to the 
school reconstruction committee of San Francisco. 
Almost every State in the Union has begun or has 
under advisement some scheme for raising money 
for the fund of the stricken city. From South 
Dakota comes the good word that at the opening of 
the fall term a systematic effort will be made to 
raise a fund amounting to hundreds of dollars. 
Maine has begun her work. State Supt. W. W. 
Stetson has sent letters to the teachers of 520 cities 
and towns asking them to place before their pupils 
the facts of the awful calamity and ask for a volun- 
tary contribution from each child of a sum not ex- 
ceeding ten cents and in some places not over five 
cents. 

The Mount Vernon School, Philadelphia, has sent 
$22.50; the senior girls of the Normal High School of 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, $5; the schools of Rich- 
mond, Va., $218.08; the schools of Minneapolis, 
$4000. This sum includes one hundred dollars con- 
tributed by the ‘Minneapolis Teachers’ Club” for 
the relief of teachers, to be given out in the way that 
seems best to the Superintendent. 

The State Superintendent of Oregon has made an 
appeal thru the county superintendents of the State 
for money to be raised in any way they see fit. 

The reconstruction committee of San Francisco is 
doing all in its power to make the situation in the 
stricken city known to the world. It is sending out 
a great deal of printed matter and many photographs. 
The pupils in the tent schools are busying themselves 
making drawings of their quarters in colored chalk 
which are to be sent East 
in large quantities. The 


prosperous, more creditable, and more satisfying 
future. You will never forget this day, and the 
diplomas here awarded you must be thrice prized 
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Dr. Elmer E. Brown, of the University of California, who has 
been appointed to succeed Dr. William T. Harris as 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


by you;for never in the history of the world has 
there been such a graduation as this.” 

Prof. Henry Morse Stephens, of the State Univer- 
sity, whose idea it was 
to have an outdoor Com- 
mencement, couched his 





Wells-Fargo Express Com- 


remarks in happy form: 


pany is carrying this 
matter free of charge. 

The most unique Com- 
mencement exercises in the 
history of the public 
schools of the United 
States were those held in 
the open air at Golden 
Gate Park on June 2nd in 
front of the band stand. 
With the sky for roof, and 
the trees for walls, a large 
audience listened to the 
band, the songs of the 
children, and speeches by 
prominent educators. Miss 
Estelle Carpenter and Mrs. 
Mary D. McGlade led in 
the singing of their beauti- 
ful and = inspiring song, 
“San Francisco’ Ever- 
more,”’ composed for the 
occasion. It made a hit 
with the audience. 

Superintendent Ronco- 
vieri said among other 
things: ‘‘This graduation 
in the open air is an 
event which will never be 
erased from the mind of 
any one here. It is a red- 
letter day in the lives of 
the young men and women 
about to graduate and 
the pivotal point which 
brings us all face to face 
with a_ brighter, more 


A bugle-call has been sounded again 
thruout the land, calling this time to deeds 
of peace not less glorious than those of 
war. The call to the legions of teachers 
and pupils thruout the land is for the sup- 
plying of the sinews of war to the San 
Francisco School Department to aid in the 
rebuilding of the thirty-three school-houses 
which fell a prey to the flames in the 
recent catastrophe in that once fair city. 
San Francisco’s school children, deprived 
of those educational advantages so dear to 
the American heart, cry aloud for this aid 
from their brothers and sisters who are 
more fairly situated than they. A move- 
ment has been started for the teachers 
and boys and girls from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific to contribute whatever sums 
they can to a common fund to be de- 
voted exclusively to the rebuilding of San 
Francisco’s schools. Here even fractional 
currency from each individual will amount 
in the aggregate to a sum that will give 
the children of San Francisco such new 
and commodious structures as will be the 
pride of the new and greater city which 
Western energy will cause to rise beside the 
Golden Gate. We should like to see the 
profession everywhere advance this move- 
ment by bringing its importance before 
the minds of pupils and by calling for and 
collecting sums to forward to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in San Francisco. Let 
the noble work go on. 











“Under theterriblescourge 
of fire which tests metal 
and wood, houses and 
wealth, human character 
has come out clear and 
beautiful. Human courage 
and ingenuity have tri- 
umphed over brute nature. 
The city will be rebuilt. 
God’s kingdom is within 
you, and the new city lives 
potentially within these 
brave people’s spirits. The 
city has triumphantly sur- 
mounted the most remark- 
able test ever submitted 
to the nations.” 

Seventeen hundred were 
given graduation diplomas. 

Serving as a background 
to the gaily dressed audi- 
ence were seven hundred 
homeless children whose 
present quarters are the 
park and who are there re- 
ceiving their training in 
tent schools. 

According to the school 
census reports which are 
just completed, there are in 
Santa Clara County 16,659 
children of school age, and 
4,819 under five years. 

In San Jose there are 
5,960, an increase of 614 
over last year. 
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The Teaching of History in the Public Schools of the United 
States with Special Reference to War and Peace. II. 


[Report of a Committee of Three consisting of Homer B. Sprague, Fannie Fern Andrews, and William A. Mowry, appointed 
in accordance with the action of the Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, May 18, 1905.] 


The Committee sent the following questions to 
three hundred superintendents of schools in cities 
and towns of ten thousand or more inhabitants: 

1. In what grade or grades of your schools is 
United States history taught? Estimated average 
age in each grade, of the pupils in that branch? 

2. What periods of history are most dwelt upon 
in each grade? 

3. In each grade what is the number of weeks 
devoted to United States history? Number per 
week of its lessons, lectures, or exercises? 

4. As compared with the whole time given to 
United States history, what approximately is the 
proportionate amount spent on war and battle? 

5. Is the instruction given orally or by text- 
book lessons, or in both ways? If in both ways, 
what is the relative amount of the oral? If by text- 
book, what book or books? If more than one, which 
is most used? 

6. What supplementary reading, if any, on the 
subject, is required? In which grade or grades? In 
what books? 

7. What reference books, if any, are reeommend- 
ed and accessible to the pupils? 

8. What is the relative emphasis laid upon the 
use of each of these three classes of books? 

9. Kindly send us, if you have them, printed lists 
showing in each grade your course of study in United 
States history, the history books used, and the direc- 
tion or suggestions to teachers of history. 

10. Please comment over your signature, from 
the point of view of war and peace, upon this subject 
of United States history as taught in the public 
schools, with suggestions or criticisms as to books 
and methods. Your name will not be used without 
your permission. 

11. Has the 18th of May, the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Conference, thru which the 
Permanent International Tribunal of Arbitration 
was established, yet been observed with appropriate 
exercises in your schools, emphasizing the practi- 
cability and the importance of arbitration as an 
honorable means of avoiding war? 

These questions were asked with four ends in 
view: To find out the importance of the text-book; 
to ascertain the relative influence of the teacher; to 
discover the proportionate amount of time spent on 
war and battle; and to gain a general outlook with 
regard to the teaching of war and peace. 

The importance of the foregoing examination of 
text-books is measured by the use made of books. 
It is impossible to determine their exact influence, 
inasmuch as many courses of study provide also for 
supplementary reading and the use of reference 
books. To study these and arrive at definite con- 
clusions from their contents was hardly practicable. 
We have, however, carefully examined all the 
history courses sent by superintendents from one 
hundred and twenty-six cities and towns. We find 
that in all these, except three, supplementary and 
reference books in history are provided for. As to 
the relative emphasis placed upon the three classes— 
text-books, supplementary reading, and reference 
books—seven superintendents answer that it depends 
wholly on the teacher; six state that the greatest 
emphasis is placed on supplementary reading and 
reference books; eleven estimate that the three 
classes receive each an equal amount of attention. 
The great majority, however, make the text-book 
the basis of their work. 

Aside from the influence of supplementary read- 


ing and reference books, and the much greater in- 
fluence of text-books, we think that the views and 
attitude of the individual teacher are after all the 
most important factor in determining the character of 
history teaching. Of course, if so many pages are as- 
signed for a lesson, the history learned will be that of 
the book. We find, however, by a scrutiny of the 
courses of study and the directions which superin- 
tendents give to teachers that this method 
of teaching is now comparatively little used. 
If, on the other hand, the teacher takes up the 
subjects by topics,—and this method seems to 
be very general,—the instruction will be colored with 
the teacher’s ideas and sentiments. Especially will 
this be the case when he arranges the topics from 
more than one text-book, or from supplementary 
and reference books. In the eleven localities where 
the superintendents state that the three classes of 
books receive an equal amount of attention, and in 
the six where they estimate that the greatest em- 
phasis is placed on supplementary and reference 
books, the history learned is probably determined in 
the main by the teacher’s point of view. This is 
obviously the case where the superintendents report 
that the relative use of books depends wholly on the 
teacher. 

It must not be forgotten that the introduction to 
history is made long before the child begins the 
regular study. Our examination of history courses 
shows that sixteen provide for the regular study in 
the fourth grade, twenty-nine in the fifth, twenty- 
three in the sixth, thirty-three in the seventh, six in 
the eighth, and two in the ninth. The remainder of 
the hundred and twenty-six provide for a continuous 
study from the first year in school. In all these 
cases, however, there is a preliminary stage where 
the teacher is the predominating factor; he is the text- 
book. The selection of biography and historical 
stories and the general impression that the child 
receives are all governed by the teacher’s interpreta- 
tion. His views and sentiments become those of 
the child. If, then, we could determine the exact 
sentiments of the teacher, we should have an almost 
sure basis for determining the character of the in- 
struction in this preliminary period. In all stages, 
however, his point of view is the key. 

While we realize that it is impossible to discover 
this in every case, we have endeavored to gain some 
general knowledge of it by getting at the sentiments 
of the superintendents, and this in two ways: By 
examining courses of study prepared by them, and 
by asking them certain direct questions concerning 
the instruction. Inasmuch as many of the courses 
of study are meager and offer little direction to the 
teacher, and inasmuch as the freedom of the teacher 
to interpret them varies materially in the different 
school systems where the superintendents have 
made full and suggestive outlines, we feel that this 
examination does not give an exact reflex of the 
teacher’s ideas; nor will the answers of the superin- 
tendents indicate them with certainty. Yet, after 
examining the text-books, the courses of study, and 
the statements made by superintendents, we think 
we have a fair basis for determining the relative in- 
fluence of at least the average teacher. We do not 
assume to have any knowledge of the exceptional or 
special teacher. 

Astothe proportionate amount of time spent on war 
history in these one hundred and twenty-six cities 
and towns, we find that it varies much, two-thirds of 
the history time being the highest, and one-fortieth 
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the lowest. Two superintendents report two-thirds; 
one, one-half; four, one-third; eight, one-fourth; nine, 
one-fifth; five, one-sixth; nine, one-tenth; one, one- 
twentieth; and one, one-fortieth. Thirty-one say 
that very little time is spent; five, that no emphasis 
is laid on war and battle; seven, that only the causes 
and results are emphasized; six, that less time than 
formerly is spent on wars; fourteen, that the text- 
books indicate the proportionate amount; six, that 
it depends on the teacher. ‘‘Impossible to esti- 
mate,”’—‘‘no data,”—‘“‘cannot tell,’”’—are the ans- 
wers of a few. One says, ‘‘Don’t care. Don’t 
teach history that way. Teach it to make good 
patriotic citizens with red corpuscles.” 

To gain a general outlook with regard to the 
teaching of war and peace has seemed to us especially 
important. To acquire this information we asked 
the superintendents for their opinions; and thru 
these expressions, more than in any other way, we 
are able to judge of the real instruction given. 
Moreover, we can, with some definiteness, determine 
to what extent arbitration as a substitute for war 
has been officially recognized by teachers. It is 
reasonable to suppose that those who have arranged 
exercises for the observance of the 18th of May, the 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference, 
which established the permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, will be governed more or less 
in their teaching by the sentiments taught thru 
these anniversary exercises. 

The full tabulation of answers to the tenth and 
eleventh questions would be especially illuminating, 
but the space required for it would be too large for 
incorporation in this report. Seventy-three think 
that less emphasis should be placed on war; twelve 
believe that war should be taught in order to develop 
loyal, patriotic citizens; five are in sympathy with 
the movement against war, and ask for information 
on the subject; four say that the text-books should 
be rewritten, giving war a subordinate place; and 
thirty-one make no comments. 

One says: ‘‘There are worse things than war.” 
Another,‘ War, battle, and adventure arouse patriot- 
ism.”” Another, “‘We should teach history as it is, 
and not as some supersensitive people might wish it 
to have been.” Another, “‘I prefer peace, but not 
an ignoble peace.” Another, ‘‘A proper study of 
the heroic parts of war will do no harm.” 

Thirty-five have written extensive comments. 
For the purpose of showing the general outlook, 
typical specimens of their opinions should perhaps 
be embodied in this report. 

“‘T think,” writes one, ‘‘that the tendency of the 
schools and text-books to condense the treatment of 
war is a wise one, but rather because the influence of 
war in social development has been overrated in the 
past. I have not until recently allowed as a factor 
in forming my opinion the malign influence on the 
pupil involved in the emphasis on wars and battles. 
I am very largely in accord with the advanced views 
for which your society stands. Nevertheless, I do 
not understand how we can exclude altogether the 
treatment of matters relating to war. We would 
not only have an incomplete view of the factors 
which have made our present civilization, or, if you 
please, have retarded it, but we would miss the 
opportunity of enforcing such virtues as patriotism, 
courage, loyalty, etc. I am not so foolish as to 
think there is no way of enforcing these virtues ex- 
cept by considering their exemplification in war, but 
they have been exemplified in war and I do not wish 
to lose the brilliant illustration from that quarter. 
For instance, I do not wish to strike out Arnold or 
Nathan Hale from the child’s knowledge.” 

Another tells us: ‘‘Children should know that 
there are rights worth fighting for, and be made to 
feel that they are ready to be called on at any time 
to fight for a just cause, but not. to desire war for the 
sake of glory or self-aggrandizement.’’ 
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The following is interesting: “I do not believe that 
war is emphasized in our schools. The tendency is 
to minimize it as much as possible. Do you think 
that this is the best time to emphasize arbitration? 
Is the child ready for such altruism?”’ 

“T think,” says another, ‘the military spirit is 
not to be discouraged in the patriotic sense. Dis- 
honorable peace is to be shunned as worse than war.” 

Another concurs as follows: ‘‘The American youth 
should be taught to be patriotic. There is but one 
way to teach patriotism, and that is by teaching 
American history. Moralizing is utterly useless, 
and children can see the right and wrong of things 
for themselves if properly taught. The doctrine 
that the surest way to secure peace is to be prepared 
for war is not a bad one.” 

Per contra take this: *‘I discourage much emphasis 
laid on war and battles,—try to have my teachers 
show, for instance, the real inwardness of the cause 
of the Revolution, in which the pig-headed and half- 
imbecile George III. had most to do—endeavor to 
induce them to encourage friendship with all nations, 
especially with Britain, and to laud all efforts for 
education, for art, science, and literature.” 

“T feel very strongly,” says one prominent super- 
intendent, ‘‘that in the teaching of history in ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, and colleges, 
the emphasis should be placed upon the arts, indus- 
tries, and social conditions. In other words, peace, 
rather than war, should receive the great amount of 
attention. I feel that the books on history as now 
used, especially in the secondary schools and colleges, 
must be largely rewritten from the standpoint of the 
social and industrial development of the race. I am 
glad to say that a special effort is made into 
lay the emphasis upon the arts of peace rather than 
upon the art of war.” 

In regard to the observance of the 18th of May, we 
find that it has been celebrated in ten places; in 
ninety-three not at all; in five it has been noticed to 
some extent; twenty superintendents say that it will 
be observed this year; three give no answer. One 
reports ‘‘no,” and adds that ‘‘the connected work of 
the public schools is already sufficiently broken up 
by ‘special days.’ ” 

The Committee are strongly of the opinion that 
this anniversary should take its place alongside of 
the other epoch-making days in the world’s history, 
and as such should receive a fitting observance. 
Every child should know that on the 18th of May, 
1899, at the call of the Czar of Russia, representatives 
from twenty-six of the most important nations of the 
globe came together for the first time in history for 
the purpose of adopting measures for ‘‘the mainte- 
nance of general peace, and a possible reduction of 
the excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Educational Meetings. 

June 27-29—Music Teachers’ National Association, to be 
held at Oberlin, Ohio. Prof. Charles W. Morrison in charge. 

The Educational Institute of New Brunswick will meet at 
Chatham, June 27-29. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association Al- 
toona, Pa. 

July 4-5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 


‘Haven, Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., secre- 


tary. 

The Educational Association of Nova Scotia will meet at 
Halifax, September 25-27. 

October 17-19.—Rochester, N Y., Counc: of School Super- 
intendents of the State of New York; E. G. }.antman, Port 
Chester, secretary. 

October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

October 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston 
Me. 


Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
its virtue is its power to cure. 
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Ethics of the High School Teacher. II. 


T. E: HoLipAy, Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Duty to Other Teachers in His Own School. 


There are certain important duties which a teacher 
owes to other teachers in his own school. He should 
judge and estimate his fellow worker by approxi- 
mately correct standards as to manhood, woman- 
hood, capacity, and efficiency. To say that he must 
always fully approve of his fellow teacher in every 
respect or express himself as doing so, would be to 
indulge in sickly sentimentality. He should regard 
his co-workers with such hearty, sincere, friendly 
interest as will cause him to applaud every worthy 
endeavor and will draw him closer to them in 
the bonds of friendship. He should sympathize 
with every endeavor of theirs prompted by worthy 
motives, whether his judgment approves of the 
endeavor itself or not. How is he to do this unless 
he knows something more of his fellow teacher than 
that he belongs to the school, teaches a certain 
subject in a certain room, and occasionally appears 
about the building? He should know directly, if 
possible, something definite concerning his fellow 
teacher’s views, should learn something new from 
him in his field of knowledge, and be willing to con- 
tribute to him something from his own. He should 
know something of the motives which prompt him 
and of the methods which he pursues in attaining 
the end he seeks. Each teacher should have a 
human feeling for his associate and be willing to 
receive and to contribute to him in a social way 
such treasures of mind and heart as may be so 
exchanged for mutual edification, pleasure, and 
relaxation. 

The indulgence of any teacher in feelings of jeal- 
ousy of another because of the other’s superior 
scholarship, popularity, or achievements, or the 
indulgence in actions tending to cripple or thwart 
his proper efforts and ambitions is to indulge in 
something unworthy, of course, of any human bein 
but much more unworthy of one who is umenil 
to do much in the training of people to direct their 
efforts aright. On the other hand, it is worse, if 
any different in degree, for a teacher to regard or 
to treat with contempt any fellow worker who is 
capable, and is efficient or speedily becoming so in 
the duties he essays to perform, whatever they may 
be, because of some real or fancied defect in that 
teacher’s scholarship, popularity, or achievement. 

It is scarcely necessary to say in this connection 
that any active work to lessen the merited popularity 
and wholesome influence of any one of his fellow 
workers, is a thing so villainous on the part of a 
teacher as to be to the school and its social fabric 
what a cancerous growth is to a human body. Any 
one who cannot rise without tearing some one else 
down is not likely to possess the qualities necessary 
for a position of increased importance and emolu- 
ment. Every teacher should be loyal to his school 
and fellow teachers. He should be proud of and 
glory in the strength and worthy achievements of 
his school and each one of its teachers, and no one 
should be more sorry or feel more humiliated than 
he because of their weaknesses. His loyalty makes 
it incumbent upon him to thresh over the weak- 
nesses with those upon whom it is incumbent to 
remedy them. Every faculty usually possesses 
sufficient wisdom, if utilized, to strengthen every 
weakness of its school. Loyalty makes it a crime 
for a teacher to breathe of the school’s weaknesses 
to its enemies, to thoughtless, indifferent people, or 
even to its friends unless they can be counted upon 
to give intelligent assistance in injecting strength 
where there is weakness. The vital affairs of the 


school should never be mentioned except with a 
pure, wholesome, intelligent purpose in view. 


Duty to Teachers and Students of Other Schools. 


The same principles in reference to his duty to the 
student body of his own school should apply to 
students of other schools so far as he has anything 
to do with them. Also, exactly the same principles 
as to basis for making estimates, as to sociability, 
jealousy, contemptuousness, and exchange of views, 
should apply fully in regard to his attitude toward 
teachers in other schools. 

These principles are equally applicable to the 
teacher’s unfortunately more limited associations 
with men and women engaged in all the various 
fields of human activity. The teacher should be 
cosmopolitan so far as possible. His thoughts and 
work should be on the plane of the highest and best 
thoughts common to the world in general, with as 
few petty or narrow provincialisms as his field of 
work will permit him to have. He should be as 
ready to applaud and be as truly pleased at worthy 
endeavor and achievements by students and teachers 
of other schools as he is at those of his own 
school. He should be far less ready to condemn the 
unworthy in other schools than in his own, for two 
reasons: (1) his opportunities to know the causes 
and conditions which produced such unworthy 
things are likely to be insufficient for viewing them 
in the proper perspective; (2) his responsibilities for 
them is slight and the difficulties of those who have 
to cope with them directly may be greatly increased 
by his adverse criticism. 

As a matter of fact we should not speak words of 
adverse criticism concerning our own or any other 
school unless our very best judgment tells us that 
it will have a wholesome tendency to produce 
active endeavors which give fair promise to correct 
the wrong or weakness, without a reasonable proba- 
bility that other evils equal to or greater than those 
we criticise will result therefrom. It is often the 
strongest man morally who refrains from criticism, 
however just it may be, because if given, harm 
instead of good or as much or more harm than good, 
will result from it. 

Duty to Supervising and Executive Officers. 

The relations of the high school teacher to his 
supervising and executive officers bring to him 
some important duties. He should be broad enough 
to have an intelligent appreciation and sympathy 
for the difficulties and duties of such officers in plan- 
ning for the school,—securing that harmony and 
co-operation of teachers and those wholesome con- 
ditions so necessary to give each teacher an oppor- 
tunity to exert the maximum of good influence upon 
the students of the school thru legitimate work. 
There should be no feeling that whenever a super- 
visor visits him that the supervisor is subjecting him 
to police inspection, nor should the attitude of a 
supervisor be that of a detective or police officer. 

It is the teacher’s duty to make clear his ideals, 
methods, the value of subject matter given, and the 
results obtained, as near as can be, to the supervisor. 
Often a supervisor finds it impossible to form a 
correct estimate of the worth or lack of worth of a 
teacher’s efforts, because the teacher shuts up like a 
clam whenever he i is visited or met by the supervisor, 
with the result, usually, that a poorer estimate is 
put upon the results of the teacher’s work than they 
deserve. 

It is even permissible for the teacher to learn 
occasionally the views of the supervisor concerning 
what matter he considers most important in a 
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subject, what methods occur to him as best to 
pursue, and what results he thinks should come from 
it. Then, if the teacher’s best intelligence tells him 
that his students will profit from the incorporation of 
some or all of the supervisor’s ideas into his work, 
he should receive them as freely and as kindly as 
he would if they came from any other source, even 
from such an important source as that of having 
been developed thru his own thought and experience. 
His oad 08 should ever be to receive and incorpor- 
ate the best he can procure, regardless of the source 
from which he can obtain it. While there are some 
phases of his work and some elements of his own 
individuality which no one can understand and 
provide for so well as the teacher himself, the wise 
teacher will ever keep an open ear to the opinions of 
all thinking people who take enough interest in his 
work to get an intelligent understanding either of 
the results procured or of the processes by means of 
which the results are produced. He who is in the 
thick of the fight, unless informed by some one else, 
will often miss completely many features which he 
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should know if he is to improve and avoid repeating 
and intensifying errors. 

In by far the largest number of cases the teacher 
will be justified in feeling that the supervisor will 
be far better pleased if he can find some fruitful 
achievements of the head and heart to commend 
instead of something to condemn. I might comment 
somewhat upon the duties of supervisors to promote 
wholesome individuality in effort, to ‘ake broad and 
liberal views, and to use correct methods of procedure 
but that would be somewhat off the subject and 
would make sufficient matter for a separate paper. 


Duty as a Citizen of the World. 


The high school teacher by virtue of his scholar- 
ship and opportunities has duties of a high order to 
perform to the State, Nation, and world at large, 
both as to the influence they shall have upon him 
and as to what he can contribute to them. From 
the general principles already stated, however, your 
imagination will doubtless supply what I might say 
on this topic better than I could say it. 





Moral Training in the High School. 


By W. L. GOBLE, Teacher of Physics and Chemistry, Elgin, III. 


One of the first objections urged against the public 
school was that being non-sectarian it could not 
promulgate Christian teaching,—could not teach 
religion or morality. No other objection has fol- 
lowed it so persistently. Since nearly all children 
in America are educated in the public schools and 
their morals are not all that could be wished it is 
easy to show that the fault is with the schools. 

The question has just had a hearing in the columns 
of one of our leading magazines. Referring to the 


-public schools and their relation to religion and 


morals Rev. W. M. Geer of Trinity Church, New 
York, declared, ‘‘We are bringing up all over 
this broad land a lusty set of young pagans, who 
sooner or later, they or their children, will make 
havoe of our institutions.” The editors of the 
Outlook addressed an inquiry to the presidents of 
nineteen American colleges as to whether in the 
experience of the colleges any difference is noticeable 
in the moral character of young men who come from 
the public schools and that of those who come from 
the denominational, church, or other private schools. 
The answer was practically unanimously in the 
negative. Sometimes the answer was qualified. 
Generally then it was to bring out some advantage 
of the public school training—as dependence on 
one’s own resources, mentioned by President Eliot 
of Harvard. President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, said in his reply, ‘‘Two things are 
overlooked by the critics of the public schools: (1) 
The personal and civic virtues are cultivated by the 
normal discipline of the schools, and also by direct 
instruction. (2) The character of pupils is affected 
far more by the character and personal influence of 
the teacher than by formal instruction in ethics and 
religion. 

Arnold Tompkins would say that the trouble is 
with the conception of what moral instruction is. 
“Morality is not something added to man; it is the 
man; so morals is not a part of the course (as those 
make it who ask specially for the formal moral in- 
struction) ; it is the course—whatever brings out the 
features of the soul, develops fully and harmoniously 
its powers and faculties, directs the aspiring self to 
the highest claims of manhood, frees and stimulates 
the ethical passion among the forces of man’s nature, 
reveals to the individual the beauty and worth of 
character, and inspires the soul with a passion for 
truth and righteousness that shall press towards 
absolute satisfaction, is moral training.” 


To him good teaching leads the pupil to see his 
other self in the thing taught. He says, “One can- 
not touch his other self in the object without feeling 
the ‘ethical nudge,’ and being strengthened for 
higher activities of life. And thus in the main line of 
school work, and not as a side issue, all the emotional 
chords are attuned to beautiful harmonies, which 
make life rich and full and joyous—which makes 
for righteousness. ”’ 

Along the same line Professor Coe of Northwestern 
University, says, “‘To teach is more than to train 
the intellect and fill it with information. The train- 
ing of the senses and muscles, which has become so 
prominent in our schools, proceeds from no un- 
spiritual view of life, but from the actual structure 
of our minds. In the manual training class the 
child learns vastly more than mere material things. 
He learns arithmetic, the laws of nature, self-control; 
he cultivates attention, imagination, character.’ 
Another tells us that ‘‘Science in laboratory work 
promotes not only careful, honest observation but 
intellectual conscientiousness, the basis of morality.”’ 

We cannot then, teach anything well, and stop 
with mere material results. ‘Intellectual clever- 
ness’”’ is not enough, conscientiousness, and sound- 
ness are rather the ends sought. 

But the ideal is not always apparent; the material, 
the mechanical outside must first be seen. There 
is much of the material side, too. The subject 
matter of all our work is in its first view materialistic. 
Some who judge of it get no better or closer view. 
It is not surprising that those not acquainted with 
the work of the school, who have not looked for the 
end in view, not considered the way to the end, 
often conclude that the teaching is negative as to 
morality. And as in large numbers there are some 
whose principles of conduct are bad, and as these 
have their effect on others, it is logical to some minds 
to conclude that the tendency is to immorality. 
The question has been asked if education in the high 
school is not immoral in its effects. The implication 
is often made in speaking of the school that it has no 
thought of morality or character, that its aim is 
intellectual training, that discipline is only to that 
end, and conduct is considered only as it affects that 
end. That of course comes from a defective notion 
of what education is. 

Others, who know that character is made the 
ideal in real culture, misjudge the effect of the school 
from lack of knowledge of it and its methods. It is 
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not generally the good, even exemplary conduct of 
the many that gives notoriety to a school, but the 
bad morals of the few, that wherever they ae, at 
home, on the street, at school, or in any public 
gathering make themselves conspicuous as non-con- 
formists. Thus the school may be judged by those 
who have not even entered into its real spirit and 
do not represent it in any way. 

With the commercial value of high school educa- 
tion reckoned as it is to-day, parents will keep some 
children in school, who have not the attitude to be 
sufficiently affected intellectually to be influenced 
morally. They will not go far enough into a subject 
to see their other selves in it and feel the “ethical 
nudge” that Mr. Tompkins speaks of. 

The commercial value of education is not over- 
estimated, the pupil should come into the high 
school with a good appreciation of it; but if his in- 
struction in school results in real character building, 
the culture value is recognized more and more and 
the commercial value, while still recognized, takes 
less importance. 

Recently all the pupils of the high school were 
asked to express honestly their reasons for taking 
the high school work. To be sure that they should 
feel free in their answers, they were told not to sign 
their names. The answers were classified and com- 
pared, taking those in the first two years together, 
and those in the last two. In the first two years, the 
percentage giving the commercial value as the 
reason was 24; in the last two 14. The percentage 
emphasizing the culture value was in the first two 
years 43; in the last two 57. The percentage coming 
because of the wish of parents or because they have 
nothing better to do, as some put it, was in the first 
two years 20; in the last two, 10. Those preparing 
for higher education or some profession were in the 
first two years 9 per cent.; in the last two, 17 per cent. 
In the first year it was only 4 per cent. As the pupil 
advances the notion of education becomes richer, it 
means more than intellectual cleverness—it means 
culture. 

A factor of no small influence conducing to moral 
culture is the social democracy offered by the school. 
Where is there more incentive to develop the moral 
graces than the place in which these very graces are 
put to constant use? Self-restraint, deference to 
others, justice, honesty, and truthfulness are being 
constantly exercised in this atmosphere where the 
better self holds sway. The conduct may not all 
be ideal, but in this democracy of merit there is a 
social conscience to back up the individual conscience 
and judgment. Rudeness is the exception. 

Added to the reactive influence of the school as a 
whole on each pupil is the influence of the teacher. 
The relation demands of the teacher consideration, 
justice, sympathy, self-sacrifice. It demands of the 
pupil respect, self-restraint, obedience. The rule is 
that the pupil recognizes that justice is rendered 
to him and responds heartily, acts upon advice. It 
is the exception that pupils are not satisfied, even 
in the matter of grading. Generally the relation is 
looked upon by the pupil not*as’one of discipline 
but as one of friendly help. 

The teaching of morals is not all indirect, even if 
it is not given a special place in the course, and 
sermonizing resorted to. What teaches more direct- 
ly than mathematics that there are fixed relations 
in this world, that will not bend to our preconceived 
notions? I have quoted Professor Coe to the effect 
that science study develops intellectual conscien- 
tiousness. In literature and history the pupil 
interprets character, looks for the motive, and 
judges as to the effect of a course of action. 

As a test in the interpretation of character the 
English classes were asked on one day’s notice to 
write in class an exercise stating what historical 
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character or living person they most admired and 
why. I selected from the lot the following, taking 
them without first reading them, or even seeing who 
the writer was. A 9B pupil: Lincoln—‘‘When a 
boy he was kind to animals, very honest, got his 
education by his own work, which makes him seem 
more noble.”’ 

A 10B pupil: Edison—‘‘Has done so much for 
the people of the United States by his inventions. 
Spends the wealth he gets from them to give us 
more inventions.”’ 

A 10A pupil: Washington—‘“ He had three char- 
acteristics I most admire in a man: honesty, justice, 
and loyalty to one’s country.” 

An 11B pupil: Roosevelt—‘ Because of his hon- 
esty, uprightness, love for children, thoughtfulness 
for others, business ability in managing the affairs 
of the country, and his love for outdoor sports.” 


An 11B pupil: King Alfred—‘ Because he had 
so many of the king-becoming graces,—such as 
justice, verity, temperance, perseverance, mercy, 
lowliness, devotion, courage, and fortitude.’ 

A 12B pupil: Washington—‘“ Because of the rare 
genius which made his high ideals practical. There 
have been other men of pure, clean lives, other men 
of generalship and sagacity, other good rulers; but 
there have been very few men whose characters 
were so filled with these rare gifts and to the same 
extent excluded evil tendencies.” 

In an exercise interpreting Ruskin’s idea of 
advancement in life as got from a reading not 
yet discussed in class I found this: ‘True advance- 
ment comes thru education, which broadens the 
mind, stirs the heart and brain, quickens the spirit, 
and molds the character. Our education should 
discipline us, should help us to appreciate beauty in 
art and nature, should make us more thoughtful 
and sympathetic, more magnanimous—in Ruskin’s 
own words ‘Should give us more personal soul.’ 
This would be true advancement.”’ 

Is there not manifest in these an ability to se’ect 
the real elements of personal worth? And is there 
not manifest an admiration for the highest in char- 
acter? They have been forming moral standards 
and they expect to judge and be judged by these 
standards. 

I have left largely out of account the personal 
influence of the teacher mainly because that phase is 
familiar to us as teachers. But I want to quote a 
sentence from President James of Northwestern 
University. “I have no sympathy with the cry 
that we hear so often, that the American public 
schools are Godless because they do not give syste- 
matic religious instruction. The schools of a God- 
fearing and God-serving people could never be God- 
less, even if the name of God was never mentioned 
in them. I believe the whole tendency of our public 
school system is to make moral and religious citizens 
out of the pupils, and it will continue to be so as 
long as the teachers are what they are.” 
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Examples for Algebra Review. 


It is often advantageous to test pupils’ knowledge, or rather 
to afford them an opportunity to test it for themselves, in 
order that you and they may be sure how thoroly grounded 
they are in the principles which must be mastered for clear 
understanding of algebra. The exercises given below are 
intended for this purpose, as well as to supplement the 
problems and exercises found in the text-books in use in the 
various schools. 


(Continued from Tur Scnoon Journat of May 26.) 


Exercise V. Simplification. 


I. Remove brackets from the following expressions and 
simplify them. 


1. (m—n—8x—2y) - (2x +5y—n +m). 


2. (e—a—b) —} (b-+e—a) —(a—b—0)—(c + a—b) | 

3. a? + 2d°—(2e*—b?)— | (a? - ec") +(d*—e*) | 

” 4 2x’—(y’—xy) } se 1 y’—(4x? —y’) \ + | 2y*—(Bxy—2") } 
B. 1—[1—| 1-a-1-i) } | 


6. | 1—d—I—a) | + | 2x—(8-5z) 1+ 12-(—4=52) | 
7. 2x—|3x—9y— | 2x 3y—(x +5y) | 

8. a—|5b— | a— (e—8b) + 2e—(a—2b-c) } | 

9. a—| 2b + | 8e—8a—(a +) | + 2a—(b—8e) | 


10. 3a—| a+b— a+b+c—(a—b +c—d) \ + a| 


f 


3— 4 


u'— (—5x*—8x*°>— 








i, hs 6x!—(4x? 3x +1) ; —[ 
) 
4z) | —(7x—2) | 


12, yt e—(xty—[2+2—-(yte— x+y—(z2+2— 


»\))) 


we {[—09]}—{-[-~v]) 


. . —, ze linat 
14, z—(y—z)—| — } —(42—y—z— px tyte i ) j | 
II. Find the values of 
1. {a—(b—e) hey | b—(e—a) \ 24 e—(a—b) a when 
a=5, b=7, and c=9. 
— ee | 
2. 2+2a pytb x—a—(y 2b) | | ,ifa=2,b=3, 2=4, 
and y=5. : 
ec = am a 21 Ohy? v_. 2 . 
3. ax*—2cx—| bx ) ox tde (ax? + 2bx") f (ca? +dz) |, 


if a=1, b=2, c=3, d=4, and z=5. 


4, bax'—(be—cr’)— | 2ax°— (8bx? + 4cxr) —dz* it 6s 
b=7, c=11, d=9, and z=5. 
5. v—(at+y) +z, if vx=5a+ 4b—6c, r= —3a—9b+7c, y= 


20a+7b—5e and z=13a—5b + 9c. 


III. Express the following relations by signs, using brack- 
ets where necessary, and then simplify the expressions. 


1. Add together 7a +2b—c and 3a—5b+ 4c, and diminish 
the result by 10a—3b + 3c. 

2. Subtract 5a—2a’?+3a'* from the sum of 2+7a’—3a* 
and 5a*—6a? + 4a—2. 

3. Find the sum of x?—2x+1 and 3x°—6x+2, and sub- 
tract the result from x*—1. 

4. From 2x°—3r+1 take the sum of 32°—52+7 and 42° 
—3 + 27°—2. 

5. From the sum of 2a—3b—2c and 2b—a-+5c take the 
sum of a—2c+9b and b—3c. 


6. Subtract 3a2+5a—1 from 2a*—4, and add the result 
to 2a°+7a—9. 
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7. Subtract 5a’—2ab+3b? from zero, and add 8a?+12ab 
—9b’ to the result. 


8. Add the sum of 2a—5b and 3a+7b to the remainder left 
when 8a—6b + ¢ is subtracted from nothing. 


9. Take m?+n? from 2mn, and subtract the remainder 
from the sum of m?+n?+2mn and m*—n?. 


10. Subtract 22°*—62?+92 from 52°—82?+72, then sub- 
tract the difference from unity, and add this last result to 
42°—32 +9. 


IV. Insert brackets, 


1. Enclosing three terms of the expression a +b +c—2d—1 
in a pair with a negative sign. 


2. Ina+b—c—d +e—jf, so that no bracket should contain 
more than two terms, and the sign before each bracket be —. 


3. Of three different kinds in a—b + c—d + e—j, 
(i) so that the sign before each bracket be plus, and 


(ii) so that the sign before each bracket be minus. 
ANSWERS. 


I. 1. 2m—5ar—3y. 2. 2Qa—4b. 3. a?+b?+c?%. 4. Tx?#— 
2ry—y, 5 0. 6 4+2. 7. y. 8 a. 9. 3a—be. 10. at 
b+d. 11. 2a'—a*+72?+8x+4+2. 12. y. 13. a—b—a+y. 
14. —2zr+y+32. 


Il. 1.179 2.3. 3.50. 4. 4410. 5. atbte. 
Ill. 1. (7a +.2b—c) + (3a—5b + 4c) —(10a—3b + 3e) 
=0. 2. (2+ 7a°—3a") + (5a°—Ga? + 4a—2) | —(5a—2a° + 
8a) =—a+3a’—a. 3. (2*—1)— | (a2—2e +1) + (322—62 + 
2) t =e Ae 4+ 8e—4, 4, (2e°—32+1)— (322—52+7) + 
(42°—3 + 22°—z) =—27°— 52? + 32—3. 5. (2a—3b—2c) 


+(2b—a + Be) ” \ (a—2c + 9b) + (b—3e) | a ea | 


(2a? + 7a—9) + : (2a3—4) —(3a? + 5a—1) =2q'—a' + 2a—12. 
7. —(5a?—2ab + 3b”) + (Sa? + 12ab—9b*) =3a? + 14ab—12b*. 8 
—(8a- 6b +c¢)+ | (2a—5b) + (3a +7b) = -3a+8b-c. 9. 
(m? + n? + 2mn) + (m?—n’*) _ 1 2mn—(m? + n*) t =3m? +n’, 


10. (422-32 +9)+ 1—[(5x*—Sa? + 7x)—(22*—62? + 92)] t - 
—323 + 6a’—2 +10. 


IV. Each of the following may be solved in various ways. 
One of them is given in each case. 


1. a+b—(—c+2d+1). 2. —(—a—b)—(c+d)—(—et+f;. 
3. (2). Jat+b+[e—d+e-fy]t. (it). a—}b—[c-(d—e+ 


i 
pit 
BPN 
The Doctor’s Wife. 


AaGreEEs With Him Asour Foon. 


A trained nurse says: ‘‘In the practice of my profession 
I have found so many points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 
I unhesitatingly recommend it to all my patients. 

‘‘It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an essential in 
food for the sick) and can be adapted to all ages, being softened 
with milk or cream for babies or the aged when deficiency of 
teeth renders mastication impossible. For fever patients or 
those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and albumen water 
very nourishing and refreshing. This recipe is my own idea 
and is made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts 
in a glass of water for an hour, strain and serve with the 
beaten white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit juice or flavor- 
ing. This affords a great deal of nourishment that even the 
weakest stomach can assimilate without any distress. 

‘‘My husband is a physician and he uses Grape-Nuts him- 
self and orders it many times for his patients. 

‘‘Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with fresh or 
stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for anyone—well or sick.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any ease of stomach trouble, nervous prostration, or 
brain fag, a ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will work wonders 
toward nourishing and rebuilding and in this way ending 
the trouble. ‘‘There’s a reason” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville.” 
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Famous Latin Hymns and Poems. 


St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux (1091-1153), occupies a prominent place among the early hymn writers. 
i Two of the latter are given by Dr. Philip Schaff, in his ‘‘ Literatura 
Dr. Schaff says that ‘‘Ad Faciem Christi’? has been well translated by several 
The Latin original; the German translation by Paul Gerhardt (1656), found in every good hymn-book; and the 


poems are a ‘‘Jesus hymn”’ and seven passion hymns. 
and Poetry’’ (Chas. Scribner’s Sons). 


writers. 


English translation made by Dr. James W. Alexander in 1849, are given below. 


Ad Faciem Christi. 


Salve, caput cruentatum, 

Totum spinis coronatum, 

Conquassatum, vulneratum, 

Arundine sic verberatum, 
Facie sputis illita. 


Salve, cujus dulcis vultus, 
Immutatus at incultus, 
Immutavit suum florem, 
Totus versus in pallorem, 
Quem coeli tremit curia. 


Omnis vigor atque viror 
Hine recessit, non admiror, 
Mors apparet in adspectu 
Totus pendens in defectu, 
Attritus aegra macie. 


Sic affectus, sic despectus, 
Propter me sic nterfectus, 
Peccatori tam indigno 
Cum amoris in te signo 
Appare clara facie. 


In hac tua passione, 

Me agnosce, Pastor bone, 

Cujus sumpsi mel ex ore, 

Haustum lactis cum dulcore, 
Prae omnibus deliciis. 


Non me reum asperneris, 
Nec indignum dedigneris, 
Morte tibi jam vicina, 
Tuum caput hic inclina, 
In meis pausa brachiis. 


Tuae sanctae passioni, 
Me gauderem interponi, 
In hae cruce tecum mori; 
Praesta crucis amatori 
Sub cruce tua moriar. 


The German Translation. 


O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, 
Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn! 

O Haupt, zum Spott gebunden 
Mit einer Dornerkron! 

O Haupt, sonst schon gezieret 
Mit héchster Ehe und Zier, 

Jetzt aber hichst schimpfiret, 
Gegriissest seist Du mir! 


Du edles Angesichte, 
Davor sonst schrickt und scheut 
Das grosse Weldgewichte, 
Wie bist Du so bespeit, 
Wie bist Du so erbleichet, 
Wer hat Dein Augenlicht, 
Demsonst kein Licht nicht gleichet, 
So schindlich zugerich’t? 


Die Farbe Deiner Wangen, 
Der rothen Lippen Pracht 

Ist hin und ganz vergangen: 
Des blassen Todes Macht 

Hat alles Hingenommen, 
Hat alles hingerafft, 

Und daher bist Du kommen 
Von Deines Leibes Kraft. 


Nun, was Du, Herr, erduldet, 
Ist alles meiner Last, 

Ich hab es selbst verschuldet, 
Was Du getragen hast. 

Schau her, hier steh’ ich Armer, 
Der Zorn verdienet hat: 

Gib mir, O mein Erbarmer, 
Den Anblick Deiner Gnad’! 


Erkenne mich, mein Hiiter, 
Mein Hirte, nimm mich an! 
Von Dir, Quell aller Giiter, 
Ist mir viel Guts gethan, 
Dein Mund hat mich gelabet 
Mit Milch und siisser Kost, 
Dein Geist hat mich begabet 
Mit mancher Himmelslust. 


Ich will hier bei Dir stehen, 
Verachte mich doch nicht! 
Von Dir will ich nicht gehen, 
Wann Dir Dein Herze bricht; 
Wann Dein Haupt wird erblassen 
Im letzten Todesstoss, 
Alsdann will ich Dich fassen, 
In meinen Arm und Schoss. 


Es dient zu meinen Freuden 
Und kommt mir herzlich wohl, 
Wenn ich in Deinem Leiden, 
Mein Heil, mich finden soll. 
Ach! mécht ich, O mein Leben, 
An Deinem Kreuze hier 
Mein Leben von mir geben, 
Wie wohl geschiihe mir! 


His best 


The English Form. 


O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed 
down; 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, Thy only crown; 
O sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss till now was Thine! 
Yet, tho despised and gory, 
I joy to call Thee mine. 


O noblest brow and dearest, 
In other days the world 

All feared, when Thou appearedst; 
What shame on Thee is hurl’d! 

How art Thou pale with anguish, 
With sore abuse and scorn; 

How does that visage languish 
Which once was bright as morn! 


The blushes late residing 
Upon that holy cheek, 
The roses once abiding 
Upon those lips so meek; 
Alas! they have departed; 
Wan death has rifled all! 
For weak, and broken-hearted, 
I see Thy body fall. 


What Thou, my Lcrd, hast suffered 
Was all for sinner’s gain; 

Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But Thine the deadly pain. 

Lo! here I fall, my Saviour! 
Tis I deserve Thy place; 

Look on me with Thy favor, 
Vouchsafe to me Thy grace. 


Receive me, my Redeemer, 
My Shepherd, make me Thine; 
Of every good the fountain, 
Thou art the spring of mine. 
Thy lips with love distilling, 
The milk of truth sincere, 
With heaven’s bliss are filling 
The soul that trembles here. 


Beside Thee, Lord, I’ve taken 
My place—forbid me not! 


_ Hence will I ne’er be shaken, 


Tho Thou to death be brought. 
If pain’s last paleness hold Thee 
In agony opprest, 
Then, then will I enfold Thee 
Within this arm and breast! 


The joy can ne’er be spoken, 
Above all joys beside, 
When in Thy body broken 
I thus with safety hide. 
My Lord of life, desiring 
Thy glory now to see, 
Beside the cross expiring, 
I’d breathe my soul to Thee. 
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Morti tuae tam amarae 
Grates ago, Jesu care; 
Qui es clemens, pie Deus, 
F'ac quod petit tuus reus, 
Ut absque te non finiar. 


Dum me mori est necesse, 

Noli mihi tune deesse; 

In tremenda mortis hora 

Veni, Jesu, absque mora, 
Quere me, et libera. 


Cum me jubes emigrare, 

Jesu care, tune appare; 

O amator amplectende, 

Temet ipsum tunc ostende 
In cruce salutifera. 
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Ich danke Dir von Herzen, 
O Jesu, liebster Freund, 

Fur Deines Todes Schmerzen, 
Da Du’s so gut gemeint. 

Ach! gib, dass ich mich halte 
Zu Dir und Deiner Treu, 

Und wann ich nun erkalte, 
In Dir mein Ende sei. 


Wann ich einmal soll scheiden, 
So scheide nicht von mir; 

Wann ich den Tod soll leiden, 
So tritt Du dann herfur. 

Wann mir am allerbangsten 
Wird um das Herze sein, 

So reiss mich aus den Aengsten 
Kraft Deiner Angst und Pein. 


Erscheine mir zum Schilde, 
Zum Trost in meinen Tod, 

Und lass mich seh’n Dein Bilde 
In Deiner Kreuzesnoth. 

Da will ich nach Dir blicken, 
Da will ich glaubensvoll 

Dich fest an mein Herz drucken; 
Wer so stirbst, der stirbt wohl. 
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What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this, Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end? 
O make me Thine forever, 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never, 
Outlive my love to Thee. 


And when I am departing, 
O part not Thou from me; 
When mortal pangs are darting, 
Come, Lord, and set me free! 
And when my heart must languish 
Amidst the final throe, 
Release me from my anguish 
By Thine own pain and woe! 


Be near when I am dying, 
O show Thy cross to me! 
And for my succor flying, 
Come, Lord, to set me free. 
These eyes new faith receiving 
From Jesus shall not move; 
For he who dies believing, 
Dies safely thru Thy love. 


Books for Home Reading. 


Recommended by the Conference on College Entrance Requirements in English. 


Addison and Steele: Selections (especially Sir Roger 
de Coverley). 

Aeschylus: Agamemnon (Fitzgerald’s translation) ; 
Prometheus Bound (Mrs. Browning’s translation). 

Arabian Nights. 

Arnold (Matthew) : Balder Dead; Sohraband Rustum. 

Austen: Emma; Pride and Prejudice. 


Bacon: Essays (Extracts). 

Ballads: Selection from English and Scottish. 

Bible: (King James’ Version). 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Boswell: Life of Johnson. 

Browning: Balaustion’s Adventure; Selections from 
Poems. 

Bryant: Poems (Selections). 

Bulfinch; Age of Fable. 

Bulwer: Last of the Barons; Last Days of Pompeii. 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burke: On Conciliation with America. 

Burney: Evelina. 

Burns: Selections. 

Burroughs: Selected Essays. 

Byron: Childe Harold; Selected Poems. 


Carlyle: Essay on Burns; Heroes and Hero Worship; 
Past and Present: 

—— Alice in Wonderland; Through the Looking- 
glass. 

Cervantes: Don Quixote. 

Chaucer: Prologue and Knight’s Tale. 

Coleridge: Poems. 

Cooper: Leatherstocking Tales (Last of the Mohicans) ; 
The Pilot; The Spy. ; 

Cowper: Letters. 

Curtis: Prue and I; The Duty of Educated Men. 


Dana: Two Years Before the Mast. 

Dante. 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 

De Quincey: Opium Eater; Selections. 

Dickens: David Copperfield; Nicholas Nickleby; 
Pickwick; Tale of Two Cities. 

Dryden: Absalom and Achitophel; Alexander’s Feast ; 
Palamon and Arcite 


Edgeworth: Belinda. 

Eliot, George: Adam Bede; Romola; Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life; Silas Marner. 

Emerson: Essays; Poems. 


Foster: Life of Goldsmith. 
Franklin: Autobiography. 
Froissart: Chronicle. 


Gaskell: Cranford. 

Goethe: Faust, Part I. 

Goldsmith: Deserted Village; Traveler; Vicar of 
Wakefield; Poems and Plays. 

Gray: Elegy, Letters. 

Green: Short History of the English People. 


Hale, E. E.: Man Without a Country. 

Hawthorne: House of the Seven Gables; Marble Faun; 
Scarlet Letter; Twice Told Tales. 

Herodotus. 

Holmes: Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; Selections 
from Poems. 

Homer. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s School Days. 


Irving: Alhambra; Knickerbocker History of New 
York; Life of Columbus; Life of Washington; 
Sketch Book; Tales of a Traveler. 


Johnson: Rasselas. 


Keats: Poems. 
Kingsley: Hypatia; Water Babies; Westward Ho. 
Kipling: Jungle Books. 


Lamb: Essays of Elia; Tales from Shakespeare. 

Landor: Selections from Imaginary Conversations. 

Lincoln: Gettysburg Speech; Second Inaugural 
Address. 

Lockhart: Life of Scott. 

Longfellow: Courtship of Miles Standish; Evangeline; 
Hiawatha; Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Lowell: Biglow Papers; Poems. 
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Ioci Iocosi.— Acta Saturnalibus. 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 
Music by MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. 


Copyright by the Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
Used by special permission. 
SYNOPSIS. 

The ancient Roman counterpart of our Christmas is the 
festival of the Saturnalia. The shouts of ‘‘ Bona Saturnalia!” 
which the Roman populace exchanged, are the precursors of 
our ‘‘Merry Christmas!” Presents were exchanged and the 
slaves enjoyed special privileges on that day. In this little 
play—which is fashioned after the manner of Plautus, the 
Roman comedian—a morose old Roman patrician, an in- 
veterate hater of cheerfulness, is introduced. After a pro- 
log by one of the slave girls, announcing the pleasant 
significance of the day, we find Clitpho seated in his atrium, 
thoroly disgusted with himself and the world. When he 
calls his slaves, they enter dressed up in fantastic attire, 
representing jokes of venerable antiquity. With sovereign 
disregard for all chronological properties, the author in- 
troduces the mother-in-law joke; that of the father with the 
unusually bright child; of the puff sleeves; of the plumber; 
of the dude; and of the football player. They plague Clitipho 
so mercilessly that he finally succumbs, and falls pierced by 
the shafts of wit. The play closes with a lively dirge. 

Protogus. 

In the manner of the ancient drama appears a Prolog, 

who shadows forth the high enterprise. 
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Veterrimi sumus 
Veterrimi sumus ioci. 
Cum Noah in navi illa 
Hiulea gens aderamus 
Priusquam terra visa’st 
Per auras volitamus. 
Assyrii, Aegypti 
Veterrimi sumus ioci. 

At close of their song six men-servants glide into the 
throng, and by their hideous aspect further frighten Clitipho. 
The maidens file out. 

To Clitipho it seems at first that the avenging furies are 
hard upon him, but presently his courage returns and he 
questions his torments. 


CLITIPHO.—Mehercle, debet mihi helleborus. Quae 
haeec sunt tali aspectu formae? Ubinam mentis 
sum? Jam, Clitipho, nefanda te tangunt facta. 
Nusquam tibi auxilium’st. Vae mihi! Eumenides 
sunt. 

CHORUS.—Eumenides, Eumenides, Eumenides 
iocosae. 

CLITIPHO.—Recursat animus. Agedum. Ob- 
viam ibo percontatum. Heus, sepultorum animae, 
unde estis? Quid id est quod me expectatis? Re- 
sponsum reddite ne in tenebris amplius sim. 


a 





Haec Saturnalia sunt qua tempes- 
tate vacat nobis servis qui semper 
aliter sicut aselli laboramus. Pa 
Pae! Pa Pae! Fortunatam diem! 
Hodie domini sumus qui heri servi. 
Nullum des modum, Jupiter optime, 
facetiis quae nobis in mentem ven- 
erunt, ac iam venient. Interea ego, 
servili, loco genitus, vobis spectator- 
ibus civibus explicam quae iocularia 
nobis in animo sint, quae verba ero 
daturi simus. 

Hasce quas videtis aedes emit 
Clitipho, erus noster qui et est et 
putatur senex morosus ac tristissi- 
mus. Is iocos nunquam tenet: nugas 
habet, viro gravi indignas. Nobis 
iocularia semper grata quibus labor 
invitus est; at quia nobis hodie 
feriae sunt, id nobis est in animo, 
iocoso habitu iocos in scaena versari 
sive dominus velit sive mavelit. Vos 
tamen spectatores, dum nos cum 
Hilaritate versamur, adeste cum sil- 
entio. 





Atugretto 


Actus. 

The scene shows Clitipho, a fun-hating 
old blade, who reclines at his lonesome 
evening meal. His wife and children are 
away from town. His repast is unpleas- 
ing. He summons long and loudly one of 
his slaves, on whom he would gladly vent 
his spleen. 

CLITIPHO.—Solum cenare haud 
grata res est. Huiusmodi vitae 
taedet me. Uxor abest ruri, filii 
student. Qui edere plerumque ges- 
tio, nunc non esurio. Hune cibum 
respuo; vinum hoc humillimo scurra 
indignum’st. Cum domina abest, 
omnia eunt se perditum. Haec au- 
tem non feram. Puer, ades. Puer, 
veni! Puer, cessas te ostendere, 
sis, aut in pistrinum ibis. Puer, 
dico, pu-pu-pu-pu-pu-pu-pu-pu-puer! 
In malam rem ibis nisi aderis. Pu- 
pu-pu-pu-puer! 

From either side troop in the female 
slaves of the house in fantastic attire. 
They dance a spirited movement while 
they sing: 

Iocosi sumus ioci 
Iocosi sumus ioci 
Veterrimi sumus 
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a : 
d To him makes reply that saddest and 
most ancient of jests, the joke concerning 
the mother-in-law. 


Iocus Primus.—lIoci sumus quos 
tibi qui nostram omnem gentem in- 
juria semper oderas, ut poenam de 
te sumamus, Jupiter optimus misit. 
Hos inter iocos omnes, ego veterri- 
mus sum, cui prius canebat barba 
quam illis purpureum iuventutis decus 
adfuisset. Ego de socru iocus. 

CLITIPHO.—Memiserum! Quo ver- 
tar, quo fugiam? Abi ex conspectu 
meo. Voltum tuum abfuisse volo. 
Abi, carnufex. 

Iocus Primus.—Clitipho, iram nil 
moror tuam neque comites flocci 
faciunt. Hi quamquam senescunt 
adhuc validi sunt atque in aeternum 
valebunt. Quare morosum illum fas 
est vobis iocis canentibus in malam 
crucem dare. 

Scarce has this finished twirling its hoary 


beard, when a weak little quip steps up, 
puffed out with pride and crinoline. 


Iocus SECUNDUS.—Et dare volu- 
mus. Nam dentes nobis peracuti 
sunt. Quali tibi aspectu videor? 

CLITIPHO.— Ut sane ioculus. 


1 Mcs- tes —m it -hre-me hae the Iocus SECUNDUS.— Deterior quam 
ris te. de Une Wud Dewik ty dhe p ! ~reris. De magnitudine palliae iocu- 


3. dm- vi- den-da yro-qeni- es nom est cut So- aa- jussum. Sed maior mihi’st frater. 


Here may one see a father, elate with 
the brightness of a little son. 


Iocus TERTIUS.—Iocus ego de 
patre filioque parvo. Pater ego, 
filiolus mihi’st. Is quidem heri mane 
bonam rem. deorha laos 

CLITIPHO.—Pro deum fidem, satis 
est. Ulixes, ceram mihi da. Haee 
plus millies audivi. Tace nisi os 
frangam. 

Iocus TERTIUS.—Taceo sed ut 
peiori malo locum dem. Aulam cape, 
vetusta castanea. 









| tu- com qui facit; oy 4o- co- pid maestl unc fac- 
3, tis dice te wtini-mi-ca vi- ba, vol-te e- W- 







The plumber and his bill turn jest to 
earnest. 


Iocus QUARTUS.—Nullus me horri- 
dior iocus. Apud tabernas omnes 
de me sermo fit. Plumbeus sum 
faber. Libellum visne videre meum? 
Ecce! Ecce! Ecce! 

CLITIPHO.— Utinam corpore tuo in 
vicinum vicum translato, ibi te celes! 


I. td sumus, ut br- quonter ne- bus im-ausis nobus imau- Tocus QuARTUS—Faciam; sed 
3, NO MAL viy pro- tnacté et fu- gure vo- ct, Lugube vo - Cerberus absens alium_ relinquit 


custodem. 


t 


‘Crnaaeee™” nati 





The girl-and-ice-cream joke brings his 
chilling presence to the fore. 

IocUS QUINTUS.—Cesso carnem 
lacerare? Heus, ere, me _ aspice. 
Iocus sum clarissimus. Aeternum 
vigeo ubicumque iuvenis ocello suo 
““Mel meum”  suspirat. Virgo sum 
quae decoctam. eke 







Hereat Clitipho, whose knees the re- 
peated onslaughts have kept a-tottering, 
sinks exhausted upon his couch. This 
speech shall be punctuated with a faint echo 
of ‘‘Iocosi sumus ioci,’’ sung by the chorus 
of maidens behind the scene. 








CLITIPHO.— Virgo et decocta! Ac- 
tum’st! Miser, quid feci? Sit tibi 
terra levis, Clitipho! 
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The torture goes on. The football joke 
shows its shaggy head. The spirits of Cli- 
tipho are revived for a moment, but the 
tale of coming scrimmages is too terrible. 

Iocus SExTuS.—Non antequam 
tibi qui ubi cen-asti me semper res- 
puisti os meum ostendero. Nescisne 
quis sim? 

CLITIPHO.—Nescio. 

Iocus SEXTUS.—Ex pugna nascor 
quo crebra manus circumvolat fortes- 
que adverso vulnere heroes animas 
amittunt. Haud infrequenter per 
dies brumales auscultor. Nunquam 
puer puero autumnis obviam it men- 
sibus nisi cum voce advocat: Quale 
‘ a7 spectaculum? Quot interfecti? Ile 
2. Enr- on fi- mem de-musim-opli- 6 ct im {- dis autem: Pertaedet. Duo tantum. 
4. Gau-de- a- mus, comites, dum lu-ge- mus. fre- o- nem locus sum de pila. ; 

: CLITIPHO.—Qualis caesaries! Saepe 
cum in convivio sermoni recto me 
dedi, tu obscure serpens me momor- 
disti. 

Iocus SExTuS.—Certissime. An- 
guis in gramine lateo. Sinec alarum 
remigioadsum. Adsum ultima terrae 
progenies et turpissima. Adsum et 
cresco. 

CLITIPHO.—Oi moi! 

IocUS QUINTUS.—Cresco ac per 
saecula crescam. Omnis cena, omne 
balneum, quoquo homines se gaudere 
fingent. me videbunt. 

CLITIPHO.—Me occidisti. 
<6 a , — Iocus QUINTUS.— Ut sol Afer 

radiis, ego facetiarum sagittis terram 
omnem populabor. 

Weakly, wearily he dies. 


CLITIPHO.—Ictus sum. Perii. Am- 
plius non feram. Hance Diti demitto 
animam. Advehe cymbam, Charon. 


. Here repent the revelers of their prank’s 
, a : " . t ; 
2. sim-ce- 0, mor-tuge- ho quem i- ha we- cc- dit, has a i 
Enna . ie (US.—Plus quam rati 
f. MoUs Madi a M 4 - 3 : sumus factum’st. Erus noster diem 
obiit supremum. 
locus TERTIUS.—Nos miseros! 
IocUS QUARTUS.—Quidnam facere? 
IocUS QUARTUS.—Caducum cana- 
mus cantum. Canamus et de mortuo 
nil nisi bonum. 
They prepare to sing afuneral song. The 


chorus of maids stands in and joins in rend- 
ering this merry dirge: 


tes = po-ma-mus Luctu we- ro, haud = im- 


2. di- 
4 cam- te-mus = elo -Ca- NO-RA 4é- de. Wk wet 





Tristis eventus venit ex supremo 

Patre, lucem qui iacit; ex iocosis 

Maesti nunc facti sumus, ut fre- 
quenter 

Rebus inausis. 


Ergo finem demus ineptiis et 

In fidis digitos ponamus luctu 

Vero, haud insincero, mortuo ero 
quem 

Ira cecidit. 


Invidenda progenies non est cui 
Socratis dicta esse inimica visa, 
Voltu severo nisi vix protracta et 
Lugubre voce. 


; -_ +, | 
attrime Nd, Qc- tum vst, Vou plaudi tet. Gaudeamus, comites, dum lugemus. 


Paeonem cantemus ero canora 
Fide. Nil est mors nisi transitus per 
Regna meliora, 

Actum est, Vos plaudite, 


~~. 
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Ogden Hall—An Exhibition Building. The Summer 
School of the South. 


On the Value of Uniform Results. 


An educational exhibit was held a few months ago 
in Washington. The writer studied some portions of 
it with the interest of a teacher withdrawn for the 
time from the problems of the daily routine, and at 
the same time a stranger to the system whose results 
it was designed to show forth. The fruits of the 
observation were two. In the comparatively new 
work of the arts-and-crafts character there seemed 
to be evidence of considerable spontaneity, as well as 
commendable taste and skill. There was not much 
repetition of design. Compositions, drawings, let- 
ters, and other material were bound neatly and taste- 
fully in covers which showed individual thought. 
How much of this the children had been led to do for 
themselves and how much was the result of suggestion 
or dictation was not, of course, evident in the exhibit. 
But there was a great variety of articles in wood and 
other materials, simple in design and not too skil- 
fully executed, and the general impression was of 
work which if not the best possible in this line had 
much evidence of life. 

As one passed to the work of the lower grades, 
construction was less in evidence than the writing 
and arithmetic, with little compositions, all copiously 
illustrated. All of these were curiously uniform. 
They wer every correct, very legible, and apparently 
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the writing of any child differs not from the writing 
of any other child in the city of Washington. A 
similar likeness prevailed in the phrases of the few 
little stories which the writer was able to examine. 
There was a soothing itera on in the presentment of 
the l.ttle problems in arithmetic. 

No conclusions, but a few detached reflections, 
follow: 

The manual work has come into the schools re- 
cently, and under the impulse toward more vital 
teaching. It has to hold its own against the ten- 
dency toward routine and the suppression of the 
— But the impulse of its origin does much 
or it. 

In the best school which it has ever been my 
fortune to visit, I asked the principal whether all the 
children learned to read and write in the first year. 
“No,” he said. ‘‘Most of them do; the rest learn 
in the second year,—a few in the third. They all 
learn from the beginning to use their minds. You 
may learn to read at seven, at fourteen, at twenty- 
one; in either case you read equally well. But 
unless you begin in childhood to observe, to compare, 
and to infer, the power to do these things is weakened 
for life.” A. M. M. 


Women as Farners. 


“Except in privileged classes,” said Mrs. Rheta 
Childe Dorr, before the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at its recent meeting in St. Paul, “‘the man 
cannot now, and does not now, support his family. 
As a matter of fact he never did support his family. 
He handled all the money, but a fair proportion of 
the money was earned by his wife and daughters. 
The man worked for and purchased raw materials 
which his wife and daughters turned into a variety 
of finished products. For example, up to a short 
time ago he bought the yarn from which she 
knit his stockings. A little further back he did not 
buy even that much; he raised the sheep and sheared 
the wool which she carded and spun before she could 
begin to knit. Yet at that time, I suppose, men 
labored under the delusion that they were support- 
ing their women. All common law and most social 
customs are founded upon this same fallacy.” 








Science Hall, The Summer School of the 








South, University of Tennessee. 
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The Summer School of the South. 


Eleven thousand feet above the level of the sea, in 
the mountain-girdled valley of the Tennessee River, 
stands the University of Tennessee. It 
rises from Barbara Park, overlooking the 
river. From the high places in this park 
one can look off and see the Cumberland 
Mountains, one hundred miles to the west, 
and to the east, the Chilhowees and the 
Great Smokies. It is here that the Sum- 
mer School of the South will be held from 
June 19th to July 27th. 

The school was established in response 
to a demand from teachers in every part 
of the South for an institution where 
they might gather to study and discuss 
educational questions. The establishment 
has been well justified. The average at- 
tendance has been nearly two thousand. 
About forty States have been represented. 
Among the students have been teachers 
of all grades—kindergartners, teachers of 
rural public schools, grade teachers, de- 
partment supervisors in city schools and 
academies, and college professors. 





June 23, 1906 


ing, and music,—subjects less familiar to the 
average teacher than those of longer standing 
and simpler character. Methods in_ reading, 
language, elementary arithmetic, manual training, 
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The coming together of so large a num- 


ber of men and women of scholarship and Class Work in Arithmetic and Measurement in the Training School of 


culture, who meet on a footing of equality 
to perfect their art and to revive the com- 
munity of interest without which no profession 





Summer School of the South, University of Tennessee. 


can maintain its living and progressive character, 
has made this school a most powerful in- 
fluence in the “‘new education” of the 
South. 

The work of the school is grouped under 
the following heads: 

I Kindergarten. 

If Methods for primary and _inter- 

mediate grades. 

III High school and college subjects. 

IV Special work for teachers of rural 

schools. 
V_ Advanced work in special subjects. 

VI Psychology and pedagogy, includ- 

ing school supervision. 

VII General lectures and entertain- 
ments. 

VIII Conventions and conferences. 

To carry on the different departments a 
large faculty of instructors and lecturers 
has been selected with reference to scholar- 
ship in special lines and to teaching abil- 
ity. About one hundred and fifty courses 
are offered. Special attention is given to 
kindergarten, primary methods, literature, 
history, economics, psychology, pedagogy, 
nature study, manual training, draw- 


the University of the South. 


elementary geography, and other elementary work 
will be illustrated in model schools under the 
direction of expert teachers. Kindergarten methods 
will be illustrated in model kindergartens. ‘The 
entire plant and equipment of the University, inciud- 
ing dormitories and dining halls, recitation rooms, 
laboratories, shops, libraries, museums, farms, gar- 
dens, and greenhouses, have been put at the service 
of the Summer School. Open pavilions, large enough 
for the largest classes, have been erected for its use. 
Lectures, concerts, and recitals, have been planned, 
and these will be free to all the students. On the 
first three evenings of the session Mr. Vernon 
D’Arnalle, baritone, will give a series of song recit- 
als in Jefferson Hall. During the fifth and sixth 


weeks there will be a series of four recitals by Thad- 
deus Rich, the great violin virtuoso; Charlotte Ma- 
conda, the noted contralto, opera, concert, and ora- 
torio singer; Ellison Van Hoose, the famous tenor, 
opera and concert singer; and Giusseppe Campanari, 
the great baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House 
of New York. During the summer, all sorts of ex- 





Model — of the Teachers’ Training Denartment inthe Summer 


chool of the South, University of Tennessee. 
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cursions will be made into the surround- 
ing country-side—to manufacturing plants, 
car works, marble mills, quarries, mines, 
mountain gorges, and to places of in- 
terest in the mountains of East Ten- 
nessee and western North Carolina. 

There are rooms for four hundred stu- 
dents in the dormitories on the University 
grounds. Room and board (with two in 
«a room) per student are to be had here for 
$6 a week or $30 for the term. In the 
city of Knoxville near at hand private 
boarding-houses offer board and lodging 
at $5 a week. Those preferring it may 
lodge in the city—good lodging can be 
had for $1.50 a week—and get their meals 
at the University dining halls. The reg- 
istration fee of $8 admits students to all 
classes, lectures, and entertainments with- 
out further charge. The railroads of the 
Southeastern Passenger Association will 
sell tickets at half fare (plus twenty-five 
cents) from all points in territory south 
of the Potomac and Ohio, and Kast of 
the Mississippi River. Railroads west of 
the Mississippi will 
probably make simil- 
ar rates. Tickets will 
be on sale June 17, 
18, 19, 28, 24, 30; 
July 7, 14, 15. 

‘The following con- 
ferences and conven- 
tions will meet at the 
Summer School dur- 
ing the _ coming 
season: 

1. The Southern Kin- 
dergarten Association. 
The Annual convention of 
the Southern Kindergar- 
ten Association, will meet 
June 25-29. An exten- 
sive, interesting, and val- 
uable program is being 
arranged by the officers 
of the Association and 
several of the best 
known _ kindergarten 
workers will be present 
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School Exhibit. 


University of Tennessee. 





On the Line of Procession, July 4. 
Summer School of the South, University of Tennessee. 


From Summer School of the South, 


June 26 and 27. Rep 
resentatives of local 
leagues from all parts of 
the country will be pres- 
ent. 

Ill. The National 
Guild of Play. This 
organization, formed to 
foster interest in whole- 
some games and plays 
in school and home, will 
hold its first annual 
meeting July 9-13. 

IV. The _ Interstate 
League for the Betterment 
of Public Schools, July 
16-20. Addresses and 
round table discussions 
on the means of improy- 
ing school-houses and 
grounds, ete. 

V. Conjerence of prin- 
cipals and teachers and 
others interested in the 
high school, July 9-11 
This conference will give 
an opportunity to dis- 
cuss some of the more 


totake part inthe discussions on kindergarten workintheSouth. important problems of high school work. 
Il. The National Story Tellers’ League. The National Dr. P. ¥. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., is the Surer- 
Story Tellers’ League will hold its annual convention here intendent of the school. 


























Field Work of the Great Summer School of the South, at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


After much discussion,-the New York 
Board of Education voted to increase the 
salary of Superintendent Maxwell from 
$8,000 to $10,000, and the salaries of the 
eight Associate Superintendents from 
$5,500 to $6,500. 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the 
West Virginia Educational Association 
is to be held at Fairmont, W. Va., June 
25-27. The University has its Com- 
mencement exercises on the 28th, and 
many members of the Association will go 
to Morgantown to attend them. The B. 
& O. and the C. & O. have arranged a rate 
of oxe and one-third regular fare for the 
round trip. 


A practical exhibition of school chil- 
dren’s work in the elementary schools of 
Albany, N. Y., was held at School No. 20 
the first week in June. 


The Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda, 
who has been studying the educational 
systems of this country, visited Vassar 
College a short time ago. On being asked 
whether anything was being done for the 
women of India, he replied: ‘‘ Yes, in- 
deed, we are educating our women. Why 
shouldn’t we? Haven’t the women the 
same rights as the men? Some women 
of my country are very, very clever. 
Our best and most sacred books contain 
passages written by women.” 


The Virginia State Board of Education 
at a recent meeting in Richmond adopted 
a standard of requirements for high 
schools of first, second, and third grade. 
It was decided to allow bookkeeping and 
the study of business methods to enter 
the third and fourth years as an optional 
study with Latin, German, Spanish, and 
French. During the discussion on the 
introduction of Spanish as an optional 
study, Governor Swanson said: ‘‘Spanish 
is worth more to-day to Americans than 
any other modern language.” 

Attorney-General William A. Anderson 
declared that the future opening of the 
Panama Canal, and the growing mutual 
good feeling between Mexico and the 
United States and their interlapping 
common interests would add to the value 
of the study of Spanish in the high schools. 


In the issue of Tur Scnoot JourNAL 
for May 26, on pages 524 and 526 mention 
was made of Mr. J. H. Hardie as super- 
intendent of the Greenville, Texas, 
schools. Mr. Hardie calls attention to 
the error, stating that Mr. George A. 
Newton is the superintendent. Mr. Har- 
die is principal of the South Ward Public 
School. 


The official Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, 
announcing its fiftieth annual session at 
July is one of the most 


Altoona, 3-5, 
elaborate publications of its kind ever 
issued. The printing, paper, and make- 


up of the bulletin are exceptional, and 

constitute an interesting departure in 
this line of work. The bulletin contains 
programs of the meetings, statements of 
hotel and railroad arrangements, etc., 
and is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the Altoona schools, their indus- 
trial exhibits, and the like. 


rof. J. B. Reed of McKenzie, Tenn., has 
been elected superintendent of the Hunt- 

There are those who advocate the treat- 
ment of malarial fever without quinine, 
and while we are not in a position to argue 
the question, it has often occurred to us 
that the cases treated with antikamnia 
in connection with quinine recovered 
more rapidly than those treated without 
antikamnia. One antikamnia tablet 





every three hours, given in connection 
with quinine, will prove this.—Medical 
Reprints. 





ington, Tenn., schools for the coming 
year. Professor Reed has been connected 
with the Southern Normal University 
during the last twelve-month. 


School in Sheds and Tents. 


In San Jose, where many of the school 
buildings were shattered or destroyed by 
the earthquake, whole classes are camp- 
ing out in the school yards, with canvas 
around them and the trees over their 
heads. 

The adaptability that teachers and 
pupils have shown in these unconven- 
tional surroundings has been a revelation. 
Discipline and management have been 
splendidly maintained. These is a sur- 
prising freedom from irritability and 
nervousness, and the children show a 
marked disposition to study. They find 
it better to be out of doors than in badly 
ventilated buildings. Except for the 
High School, none of the buildings had 
any provision for ventilation except by 
means of windows, and there has conse- 
quently been more or less confinement 
in bad air. 

Provision for the winter will be dis- 
cussed before long by the School Board. 
A number of school buildings escaped 
injury from the earthquake. Others 
were only partially damaged and can be 
repaired. The sheds which are being 
used for some of the classes can be made 
habitable during cold weather for a small 
outlay. By renting some additional 
accommodations, the Board hopes to get 
thru the winter on a half-day basis. 


Dr. Hunter Resigns. 

Dr. Thomas Hunter, who has been 
President of the New York State Normal 
College ever since its foundation in 1869, 
presented his resignation at a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees on June 13. The 
resignation was accepted and will go into 
effect on Sept. 1. Dr. Hunter wrote the 
following letter to the Trustees: 

Gentlemen: Having reached the sev- 
enty-fifth year of my age and the fifty- 
sixth of my service in the public educa- 
tional system of this city, I respectfully 
request my retirement from the Presi- 
dency of the Normal College, a position 
which I have held for nearly thirty-sev en 
years, the retirement to take effect from 
the first of next September. 

I take pleasure in stating that during 
my long service I have been treated by 
every Board of Education and every 
Board of Trustees with uniform courtesy, 
consideration, and kindness, for which I 
feel deeply grateful. Sincerely yours, 

THomas Hunter. 

William A. Wilmer, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Normal Col- 
lege, in presenting the resignation to the 
Trustees, paid a high tribute to Dr. Hun- 
ter, and then moved that the title of 
President Emeritus be conferred upon 
him. This motion was amended to the 
effect that in conferring the title of Presi- 
dent Emeritus upon Dr. Hunter, the Trus- 
tees should give him a voice in the de- 
liberations of the Board of Trustees, and 
that the by-laws be suspended in order 
that this might be done; also that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to prepare 
a memorial of the life and work of Dr. 
Hunter, to be presented to the Board at 
the first meeting in September. 

The resolution was adopted as amen- 
ded. 

Dr. Hunter has had a full and inter- 
esting career. He was born in the 
County of Down, Ireland, in 1831, and 
was educated in the Santry Science 
School, which has the rank of a college in 
our country. While still a young lad he 
came to America, becoming a class teach- 
er in Public School 35, New York City, at 
the age of nineteen. In 1857 he was 
appointed principal of the school. He 
was the first principal to-abolish corporal 
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pu vshment in the schools, and his action 
was the direct cause of the legal abolition 
of corporal punishment. 

In 1866 he organized the first evening 
high school in the United States. This 
school became the model for all evening 
high schools. 

In November, 1869, he was elected 
president of the Normal College, which 
was then a Normal School, but has grad- 
ually come to have a high school course 
of four years, and a college course of three 
years. 

The Board of Education retires Dr. 
Hunter with an annual pension of $5,000. 


Non-Resident Teachers Dropped. 

Six of the most experienced teachers in 
the twenty-third ward of Pittsburg, Pa., 
were dropped from the rolls by the new 
Board of Directors because they lived 
outside the district. The teachers state 
that they were given no opportunity to 
resign and that the opportunity of apply- 
ing in any other ward was closed to them 
by the time they received their notice of 
dismissal, most of the schools having 
already elected their teachers. 

The Board of Directors testify that the 
teachers were thoroly competent, but 
justify their action with a statement that 
having received twenty-five applications 
from resident teachers, they were forced 
to make room for some of them. 

To fill the places of the out-going 
teachers, those who had served as sub- 
stitutes for a year or more were elected. 


Dr. West Chosen. 


Dr. Henry S. West, principal of the 
Western High School has been elected 
assistant superintendent of the Baltimore 
schools. Heisa Baltimore man, who has 
received his education in Baltimore in- 
stitutions. He was graduated from the 
City College and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, receiving his doctorate degree 
at the latter. Het taught at the City Col- 
lege, and after doing graduate work at the 
University in English, was appointed 
instructor in this course. Later he went 

back to the City College, where he was 
professor of Latin and English. About 
six years ago, he received his appointment 
as principal of the Western High School. 

Dr. West’s record has been excellent. 
Since his connection with the High 
School he has conducted normal extension 
classes in English and these classes have 
met with unusual success. His entire 
career has been marked by thoro and able 
work, a fact commented on by Super- 
intendent Van Sickle with whom he will 
work. 


Soldan’s Observations. 

In reporting on his trip to the East, 
where he studied the new educational 
methods in the public schools of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, 
and Indianapolis, Superintendent Soldan 
of the St. Louis Board of Education 
named four subjects which particularly 
engaged his attention. 

“One feature of my inquiry, 


Economy 


is a strong point. with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 

100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 


” he said, 
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‘covered the problem of what to do with 
truant children. Our duty does not end 
with the mere discovery of truants. Some 
means must be devised whereby their 
attendance shall be insured. Another 
question covered by my _ investigation 
was that of children who are mentally 
backward, and yet who must be properly 
cared for in he matter of education. 
Still another point was the study of med- 
ical inspection methods in practice in 
Eastern public schools. I find that they 
are made by a ——— staff provided for 
the purpose by the beards of health. 

‘T also looked into the matter of trade 
schools. I do not personally believe in 
the trade school as an adjunct of public 
school education, but I find that some 
important work in this direction is being 
done East. In Philadelphia, the Board 
of Education has voted in favor of estab- 
lishing a trade school for boys, to be 
opened next September, and the sum of 
$59,000 was appropriated for its cost. 
This school will teach bricklaying, plumb- 
ing, house decoration, etc., and its estab- 
lishment is the most important step yet 
taken toward incorporating trade schools 
as a feature of the American public school 
system.” 


For San Francisco Teachers. 


The San Francisco Board of Education 
is in receipt of the following letter from 
the Superintendent of Schools of the 
State of Washington: 

Dear Sirs: This county will need sev- 
eral teachers from outside the county, 
for the fall term, beginning next Sep- 
tember. The following are some of the 
positions that we know of at present 
and we would appreciate it if you would 
recommend only first-class teachers: 

Principal, Mesa, $65 per month, seven 
months or more—seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades; intermediate, Mesa, $60, 
seven months or more—fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. Principal, Ellopia, $65, 








seven months or more—fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. Principal, 
Kahlohis, $75, nine months—fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades; primary, 
Kahlohis, $50, nine months—first to 
fourth grades. 

And several rural districts paying about 
$50 per month, the terms ranging from 
five to eight months. Yours, 

Epwin R. Doveury. 


The Athletic Meet. 


Thousands of New York school children 
have been set earnestly at work in ath- 
letics as a result of the first general meet 
of the Ulster County Country School 
Athletic League, which took place on the 
Normal School campus of New Paltz. 

The meet was a general field day for 
sports and games of all descriptions. 
vhildren from every part of the county 
met on the athletic field and competed in 
running, jumping, chinning the bar, and 
similar contests. Many boys and girls 
were there who had never been beyond 
the limits of their little districts before. 
To such children, the event was one of the 
greatest educational importance. 

The first part of the games was given to 
the Athletic Badge Competition, which 
provided a button for every boy who 
should come up to a reasonable mark, 
according to his class, in chinning the bar, 
running, and jumping. After that the 
inter-school contests were held and ban- 
ners were awarded to the winners, to be 
placed in the school-rooms in remem- 
brance of their victories. 

At noon, every one sat down to an 
immense picnic. Cake and lemonade 
were provided by the townspeople, and 
the whole group gathered under the trees 
and broke bread together. Later, the 
younger children joined in games and 
dances taught by Miss Morgan and carried 
on by different teachers of the Normal 
School. 
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Easier Promotion Wanted. 


Many of the Baltimore public school 
teachers are greatly concerned over the 
appearance of a circular, issued by the 
Department of Education, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Promotional Examination, Part I., En- 
glish.’”’ To obtain the increase in salary 
from $504 to $600, for which an appro- 
priation was recently made in Baltimore, 
teachers will have to pass this examina- 
tion. 

The test is of such scope and offers a 
task of such magnitude that the teachers 
selected to take it are considering sending 
a committee before the School Commis- 
sioners to appeal for something easier. 


Cranford Savings Banks. 

Savings banks have been opened in the 
three public schools of Cranford, N. J. 
On the first day, seventy-four pupils in 
the Grant School deposited $23.05; 
seventy pupils in the Sherman School, 
$14.49; and thirty-six pupils in the Mc- 
Kinley School, $3.06. 

Each pupil bringing money to his 
teacher receives a book in which are 
pasted stamps showing the sum deposited. 
The money collected at each school is 
deposited in the name of the school at the 
Cranford National Bank. When any 
pupil’s deposits amount to $3, that sum 
is transferred from the school account to 
his individual account. 

Tuesday has been set as banking day 
in the schools. 


The New York State school census will 
be taken in October. It was estimated 
last year that there were 1,700,000 chil- 
dren between four and eighteen years old 
in the entire State. The number is 
probably 1,800,000 this year. As three- 
fourths of the children are in the cities it 
is roughly estimated that there are from 
1,300,000 to 1,400,000 children of school 
age in the State to-day. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


July 10th to July 27th, 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President 


1906 





Faculty 
Eastern School 


SAMUEL W. COLE, Superintendent, 
Director of Music, Brookline and 
Dedham. 

LEONARD B. MARSHALL, Instructor 
in Music, Public Schools, Boston. 

LEO R. Lewis, Professor of Music, 
Tufts College. 

HERBERT GRIGGS, of New York. 

Miss ALICE GARTHE, Supervisor of 
Music, Chicago. 

Miss CorA I. HUDSON, Special 
Teacher of Music, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. ALICE C. CLEMENT, Super- 
visor of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CASTERTON, Super- 
visor of Music, Bay City, Mich. 

Miss BEsste L. SALMON, of Boston. 

Miss Maup S. Simpson, Assistant 
Director of Drawing, Portland. 

Miss HELEN L. VARNEY, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Miss FANNIE A. Hair, Accompanist 





EASTERN SESSION 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


BOSTON 


WESTERN SESSION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


An ideal opportunity for studying methods of teach- 
ing music and drawing. 


Practical work from the start is offered in all lines. 
The faculty includes many of the leading special- 


ists of the country. 


A delightful vacation outing combined with excel- 
lent professional training. 

During the past fifteen years many of the most 
prominent and successful supervisors have been 
trained in these schools. 





For complete information about the schools address 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, 


Business Manager, Eastern Session, 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston 





FRANK D. FARR, 


Business Manager, Western Session, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE w Ilastrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS a and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 2 2 
A YEAR A COPY 
to Subscribers at News-stands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 

Instr. in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“T want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News’ and 
now valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


a 


“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR NasH, Columbus, O. 


Geography 


“TI find it a great help in m p 
rooklyn, Ia. 


classes.””’ CALLIE CRAWFORD, 
Write FoR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 50 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an - OF 
Ss. B. degree may be done by correspandence. Be- | 
gin study anytime. Address, The University of 

Chicago, Div. Y.' Chicago, Ulinois. 














Teachers College 
Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement for 
1906-07 now ready. 


James F. Russell, LL. D., Dean 





You are invited to LIVE at “THE EVEKETT,” 46 
Embury Ave., OCEAN GRUVF, N. J, this summer. 
Modern; near the beach, Auditorinm, and otber points 
ofinterest. 8.00 to $12.00 per week. 


A Complete Catalog 
of our long list of books 


For Teacners & Scuoots 


will be ready soon 
Send for a copy now 


A. §. Barnes & Co., I-15 East 24th St., N. Y. 

















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





State Librarians’ Meeting. 


A few years ago what were called State 
Libraries in this country were with rare 
exceptions small collections of odds and 
ends. They included usually a few of the 
State’s own public documents,—not often 
a complete file,—afew hundreds of United 
States Government documents, a group 
of out-of-date encyclopedias and atlases 
and such miscellaneous books as chance 
had brought together. These collections 
were frequently presided over by some 

olitical appointee who left them as he 
ound them. The improvement in the 
condition of State libraries in the last ten 
years has been most gratifying. It is not 
too much to say that the interest now felt 
in them, the excellence of their collec- 
tions, the admirable way in which 
they are arranged and classified, and their 
general influence, are due more to the 
interest taken in them by the National 
body of librarians than to any other one 
thing. Many of them are now presided 
over by men of decided talent and learn- 
ing and skill in library management. 
These men are appointed to office for long 
periods and devote themselves entirely 
to the work of making their respective 
State libraries valuable and useful in- 
stitutions. The librarians of the State 
libraries have themselves formed a 
National association which meets this 
year at Narragansett Pier with the public 
and college librarians of the country, as it 
has heretofore. It has on Wednesday 
morning, July 4th, a special session of its 
own, tho for the most part State librarians 
unite with other librarians in the dis- 
cussion of the many interesting topics in 
library economy. 

Mr. T. L. Montgomery, State librarian 
of Pennsylvania, was appointed by 


| Governor Pennypacker, and has been able 


thru Governor Pennypacker’s interest in 


jthe library’s welfare to advance the 


Pennsylvania State Library to the front 
rank of institutions of its kind in the 
country. Mr. Montgomery has also been 
for many years a trustee of the Philadel- 
phia Free Public Library. He has 
recently been made secretary of the 
Trustee’s section of the Association 
which Mr. W. T. Porter, trustee of the 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, is chair- 
man. The program of the Trustee’s 
meeting at Narragansett Pier is very 
interesting. The meeting is to be held 
on July 2 and covers the following inter- 
esting topics: 

The Basis of Library Taxation, Dr. 
James H. Canfield, Columbia University. 

The Whole Duty of a Trustee—from a 
Librarian’s Standpoint, Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, New York: Public Library. 

The Whole Duty of a Trustee—from a 
Trustee’s Standpoint, J. G. Rosengarten, 
Trustee Free Library of Philadelphia. 

The Carnegie Donations, Hon. David 
A. Boody, President Board of Trustees, 
Brooklyn Public Library, N. Y. 

The Ideal Relation between Trustees 
and Librarian, Melvil Dewey, President 
American Library Institute. 

What an Editor Thinks of Trustees, 
Miss M. E. Ahern, Editor Public Libraries. 
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STUDI 
Civica 
DUTIES | 


THE CITIZEN 


eA Study of the Individual 
and the Government 








‘By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 


Professor of Geology in Harvard Universtty 
and ‘Dean of the Lawrence Sctentific School 





Each individual has a relation 
to city, state, and national gov- 
ernment, and to questions of 
public policy, which is explained 
in the simple, lucid, and eloquent 
style characteristic of the dis- 
tinguished author. This is a 
popular exposition of questions 
of every-day interest. 





A most informing and valuable book that should 
be read by men, women, and young voters, 
TARPER’S BAZAAR. 


” 


This able and interesting book is worthy of the 
attention of thoughtful readers, 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


The book which is one of ideas should be read by 
every intelligent American. 
Boston TIMES. 


One is sure to be enlightened by Prof. Shaler’s 
directness, sincerity, and clean analytical presen- 
tation. 

Boston HrRALD. 


A book of great value and should be in every 
American library. 
OKLAHOMA LAW JOURNAL. 


There is much in this volume that will be profit- 
able to the youth of any land. 
CANADIAN TEACHERS’ MONTHLY (Toronto). 


It works for real patriotism and should be in- 
cluded in every College Course. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL. 


He studies the individual and the government with 
eminent common sense. 
Boston ADVERTISER. 


Exceptional profit and pleasure are written on 
every page. 
Pusiic OPINION. 


His style is mellow and singularly persuasive 
His words ring with the sincerity of his convictions. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


The work is written so that all may understand. 
Not only necessary but interesting to the young 
men and women of the day. 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


A practical and stimulating study of the individual 
and the government and the relations of the two 
parties to the social contract. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN. 


The surprising part of the book is the completeness 
and sanity with which it deals with the great 
questions of ‘‘ immigration, universal suffrage, and 
the negro”’ in concise form. 

Pusuic LEDGER (Phila.). 


This book deserves a place in every school-room 
where boys and girls are capable of understanding 
questions of civic life. These questions are dealt 
with in a spirit of wisdom and the tolerance born 
of knowledge, and the style has a persuasive 
quality that will appeal to young readers. 
2?0PULAR EDUCATOR. 





12mo0, cloth $1.40 net Postage, 10 cents 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
, 11-15 EAST 24TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Baby’s Awful Eczema. 
Skin Peeled Off Hands and Face—En- 
dured Tortures—Cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies. 

“T can truthfully say that just two 
cakes of Cuticura Soap and two bottles of 
Cuticura Resolvent surprised me, as the 
skin was peeling off my baby’s hands and 
face, and he was suffering awful. When 
the eczema first appeared he was very 
healthy, but as soon as he was covered 
with it he lost flesh rapidly. But as soon 
as I commenced to use the Cuticura 
Remedies he started to mend. I keep on 
using the Cuticura Soap, as I think it is 
an indispensable article around the house. 
As my baby weighs thirty-seven pounds 
and is only seventeen months old, you can 
imagine the torture he endured. My 
neighbors can vouch for this statement 
as being correct. Mrs. Alex. Weeks, Jr., 
268 North Water St., Newburgh, N. Y., 
Sept. 7, 1905.” 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


; OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream {Rita 


AAS Removes Tap, 

: = Pimples, Frec, 
kles, Mo 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
eases, and ev- 
ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
as stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
: terfeit of simi- 
LS :3 — SSS lar name. The 

: 3 distinguished 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
‘As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘G ouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful ofall theskin preparations.” 
One bottle wilt last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R. H Macy's, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. (“Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


First-CLass PASSENGER, Ex- 
PRESS AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


RATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 









No other 


Purities as well 
as beautifies the 


sain. 
cosmetic like it. 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


—Direct Steamer— 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. 
Steamer every Week A most delightful trip 
Day all year round. of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
214 Washington Street, 


308 Congress Street South Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS, # PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK. Phone, 800 Orchard 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teach- 
ers. We keep in stock all the best books 
on teaching of all publishers at teachers’ 
prices. 








A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 
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W. H. Lynch in Education Again. 


Prof. William H. Lynch has returned 
to the field of educational work, and will 
take charge of the Cabool, Missouri, 
schools during the coming year. 

For a period of over forty years, Pro- 
fessor Lynch has served faithfully and 
tirelessly as a teacher. 
many methods for the advancement of 
practical learning. His energy, his ori- 
——, and his devotion to the ideals of 

is profession have made him a leader 
among educators. 

A short time ago it was announced that 
Professor Lynch intended to retire from 
educational work and go into business. 
The news was received with regret among 
school people everywhere. His return to 
his older career cannot but be regarded 
as a fortunate event for the profession 
which he has long served with distinction 
and honor. 


the schools of St. Paul, Minn., has been 
deferred until the July meeting of the 
School Board. Superintendent Smith 
will remain in charge of the schools until 
November. 


Lawrence Daniel Fogg, formerly on the 





and secretary of the press committee of 
the last N. E. A. convention, has gathered 
up some broken threads of drop-stitch 
history and woven them into a Stygian 
nights’ entertainment which he calls 
“The Asbestos Society of Sinners.’ It 
will bear the imprint of the Mayhew 
Publishing Company, Boston. Critics 
who have read the advance pages of the 
novel say it is ‘‘better than Bangs.” It 
is said to have a denouement as tantaliz- 
ing as ‘‘The Lady or the Tiger,” and is 
daring enough in theme and treatment to 
provoke as much discussion as Stockton’s 
masterpiece. 


Recent Deaths. 


William Mark Brooks, one of the lead- 
ing educators of the State of Maine, died 
recently at Norway, Me. | : 

Mr. Brooks was born in Paris, Me., 
Oct. 11, 1827. He was educated at Nor- 
way Liberal Institute, Oxford Normal 
Institute, and Maine Wesleyan ee 
where he made a brilliant record. e 
began to teach at the age of sixteen, and 
in the course of his long career, taught in 
one hundred and twenty-six schools. 
Among prominent educators who were 
his pupils are Prof. P. W. Horne of Chel- 
sea, Mass.; Prof. John Moody of Edward 
Little Institute, Lewiston; and Professor 
Chase of Bucksport, Maine. 





A Revelation. 


If there are doubting Thomases or Maid- 
ens fair, or those unfair, who fain would 
be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix Gou- 
raud’s Oriental Cream and prove the effi- 
cacy of what the proprietor has so long 
tried to impress on the minds of all, in 
nearly every part of the world. As a 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, it has no 
equal or rival. If the reader would prove 
the virtues of Oriental Cream, use it 
where a scratch or slight cut, or where a 
Black head or Pimple is troubling you, 
then you see its healing and purifying 
qualities—if it does its work well, then 
read the advertisement again for further 
testimony of its virtues, and by usin 
Oriental Cream renew both Youth an 
Beauty. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mus W.NSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP_ has been : sed 
for OVER FLFTY YEAR» by MILLIONS 'F MOT H- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TERTHING 
WITH PERFK T SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS A'.!. PAIN, 
URES “IND LOLI, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by ty in every part vf the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup.” Andtake no other kind. Twenty-five cents 
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The selection of a superintendent for | 








11-15 East 24th Street NEW YORK 


a bottle. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


—— needed in the Laboratory. 

lass a done on the premises. 

Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


sy mene apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; ; 
paiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmansbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are buyimg gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
veaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
nge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 
Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 

Gymuesium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee - ° e 


FRENCH Bercy’sText 


ooks 
for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R. FENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Abe., New York. 


> IN GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms $4 to S10 per week 

New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 
and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent 

liv-page illustrated brochure maiied free on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps fo eaters. 

Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. - 








Mass. 














A sure 
relief for Asthma. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mail. 35 cents. 
Masa. 


STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


sa8 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Fall Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


BREWER <acenxcy 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Kclloge’s Agcncy 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY somoine ::’carcico 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 


THE 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Eastern col- | 
leges and Norma! Schools. l6tb year. 
For quick work, call, phone or wire. 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, BOISE, IDAHO 


156 FIFTH Ave. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, 16 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 14a Williams Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 208 Michigan Boulevard Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY 
f s and tell i thing, but if it i 
ee Tea Tt Sele 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FISHER Bi AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
AGATE & MORGAN, Megrs., Box 842, 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Trinidad, Colorado. Teachers wanted in 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 








4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 401 Cooper Blig. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 














378 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
coming in. Get in line early. We can help you. Address for 21st Year Book rh J. ALBERT. | 


Manager. | 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and | 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. - O. PRATT, Manager. | 


CCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AceNcy | 











Oldest and best known in United States | 
3 East 14th St., New York | 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations | 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type- | 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 








Interlinear J 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 


Good oe Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cioth Sides—Price Reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages 


Cagatooue Fvee—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S. Washington Sq,, Phila. 


Send for one. 











PAYING EMPLOYMENT 
WE are now ready to place in each County and City a representative of our periodicals and | 
books. A new list of the latter is ready and includes besides pedagogical and school euter- 
tainment books, many for school libraries and of general literature. It is obvious that a remark- | 
able opportunity awaits the teacher who secures the agency for his section this year and works 


it right. 
A. S. BARNES &CO., 11-15 East Twenty-Fourth St., New York. ' 





Story of a Remarkable 
Invention that Will Earn 
Thousands of Dollars. 


Should those who have an inventive turn of 
mind devote their talents to the little things of 
life, those of every day use, greater financial suc- 
cess would no doubt attend their efforts. 

It is the simple inventions that have always 
earned the greatest sums; for instance, the sew- 
ing machine, telephone, barb wire, air brake, 
kodak, phonograph, to say nothing of hundreds 
of still smaller things. . 

A modern example of the earning capacity of 
simple things is the slot machine to sell small 
articles, one of the latest of which is designed to 
sell pencils. 


ooo 


© (PERU TACHI 











This is a picture of the slot machine to sell 
five cent lead pencils. It is a very small machine, 
being about fifteen inches high and eight inches 
wide, but it holds 250 pencils in readiness for the 
American people, who use annually almost nine 
hundred million of them. 

This machine, which has recently been put out 
for public patronage, is a wonderful device, need- 
ing no clerk, paying no rent, and it will not take 
a slug. It will be at work nights and days 
Sundays and holidays, taking in nickels in ex- 
change for pencils, and earning fabulous sums 
for its owners. 

It was originally planned to put it in school 
buildings where the thousands of students could 
secure pencils when needing them, but later it 
was found so excellent a salesman that it is now 
being put in hotels, depots, office building en- 
trances, and many other places, throughout the 
country. 

A few years ago no one heard of a slot machine, 
but now there are thousands in use, and they 
have opened a vast source of revenue in selling 
many small articles of daily use, but it remained 
for a Los Angeles company to secure exclusive 
and valuable patents to sell lead pencils through 
a machine. 

A unique plan has been devised to make the 
machine popular and insure patronage by form- 


jing a stock company, divided into shares, the 


owners of the stock to share in the profits of the 
hundreds of machines and advertise them every- 
where. 

There are three thousand shares at face value 
of one hundred dollars each, which are being sold 
at $50 each now, but will soon sell at $100 each. 

To give an idea of the tremendous profit that 
will attend the sale of lead pencils, a single ma- 
chine selling but ten pencils a day, at a profit of 
three cents a pencil, will earn more than $100 a 
year. From these figures you can easily estimate 
the enormous profit to be derived from 1,000 
machines, or more, yourself. This company 
expect to put out 400,000 machines in the United 
States alone. In addition each machine is fitted 
with a revolving cylinder on which are advertising 
spaces that will earn additional hundreds of 
dollars yearly. The cost of the machines being 
less than ten dollars each, leaves a profit almost 
unbelievable when many thousand machines are 


| at work. 


Should the readers of this paper be interested 
in sharing the profits of this machine, they should 
write to J. W. Musselman, 253 Mason Building, 
Los Angeles, California, asking him to reserve a 
share or two of the stock at $50 a share, before it 


| has all been sold; or better yet, make a remittance 
with the letter to insure his holding the stock for 


you. 
“ The Company is already operating on the 
Pacific Coast, and the machines will spread east- 
ward as their utility becomes known. The profit 
should be enormous, dealing as they are in a 
necessity and at the profit contained in a five 
cent pencil. 

There will undoubtedly be dividends yet this 
year, which will within a few months cause the 
stock to go from the present price of $50 a share 
to much above $100, which is par, as there are but 
3,000 shares to divide the profits among. 

If our readers have not the entire sum in cash, 
with which to purchase the stock, a letter written 
to Mr. Musselman will no doubt obtain his consent 
for you to purchase it on the easy payment plan. 

Don’t delay; write at once to Mr. Musselman 
for the booklet which the company has published 
telling all about the machines, and what they 
are earning selling pencils through their slot 
machines, 
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CROWELL’S POPULAR SERIES OF CLASSICS 


ASTOR EDITION OF POETS HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


For Schools ‘hice Pocket Edition peer 
at a Prominen chool Principal’s 

and Colleges Professor says for School Use Opinion 
‘‘T am pleased to say we are 


“T am delighted with the . 
97 VOLUMES. 12M0. CLOTH books, ond’ tal use the 177 VoLs. 18M0. CLOTH highly satisfied with them. 


Astor Edition hencefor- Typography, binding, pa- 
ward in my classes. The aS Se ee per, combined make these 
ee ca PEaets books are so well bound as eae aS volumes almost ideal for 
that they may well form a : class use. Kindly send me 
List Price <« = 60c. part of any student’s li- List Price = = 35c. a copy of your catalogue 
srary when he has ceased so that I may learn what 
PricetoSchools 40c. to use them in the class- Priceto Schools 25c, other volumes you publish 
room.” in the same series.” 


























THE ASTOR PROSE SERIES SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 











a *- Folie Feet, Ediied. with Notes, intentactions. 

rlossaries, Lists of Variorum Readings, and selected Criti- 
THE BEST BOOKS cisms, by CHARLOTTE PorTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, Editors 
of the ‘‘ Camberwell’? Edition of Robert Browning. 


in all prose literature, printed on good paper To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 4}x6}. Sold 
and neatly bound with frontispieces and title- separately. Cloth, 75c.; limp leather, $1 per volume. 
pages printed in two colors. Cloth, assorted The following volumes are ready 


colors, 329 volumes. 12mo. A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DRFAME 
Loves LABoUR’S LOST THE COMEDIE OF ERRORS 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MACBETH JULIUS CAESAR HAMLET 
KING LEAR TWELFE NIGHT 


“The best_ books for the money published in England or “It will prove, I am sure, the most desirable edition which has 
America.’’—FRoM a CUSTOMER. yet been published.’””—Dr. Hiram Corson. 


Per Volume, 60c. 
Price to Schools, 40c. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 








We Invite Your ATTENTION TO 


i He By Wo. M. Girrin associated tor 12 years with the Old Cook County Normal School, Chicago- 
School Days in the Fifties A true story with some.untrue names of persons and places. 
It relates his experience as a boy in the Old Stone School House in New York near the banks of the St. Lawrence River, fifty years ago, and 
tells of his teaching and observations from those days to the present. 
In an Appendix is given an autobiography of Col. Parker. It is the only one.ever written. Cloth. 137 pp. Price, 50 cts. 


Prepared by the teachers of the California, Pa., Normal School, and edited by THEoporeE B, Noss, 
The School Year Books Ph.D. Principal. These books form a unique and helpful series for teachers everywhere. Each 
volume presents a year’s school work month by month, with ample lesson material, well selected, carefully planned and suitably correlated. _ 
They are not a mere course of study or book of methods, nor a collection of teaching material, but they are all of these, and more. They differ 
from a mere course of study as a living body differs from a skeleton. They are published for 


First School Year, Second School Year, Third School Year, Fourth School Year, and Fifth School Year 
Price, each, 60 cts. The five for $2.50. 








mi H By M. ApELAIpE Hotton, Supervisor of Primary 
Ga mes, Seat Work and Sense Tra ining Exercises Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. These are the result 
of years of experience with thousands of children. Great care has been taken to give a variety of educative exercises that cultivate attention, con- 
centration, interest, judgment and reasoning, and that train along the lines of regular school work. 124 pp. Cloth. Price, 40 cts. 


A i iti By H. C. Peterson, Ph. D., Professor of English, Manual Training School, Chicago. This 
Fi rst Ste ps in Com position very valuable and decidedly unique manual is for ne go and teachers of Grammar and High 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries and Colleges. The general plan of the book is such as develops interest and individual effort on the pupil’s part. A 
professor of English in one of our universities says of the book: ‘‘It is the brightest and happiest plan1 have yet seen.”’ 141 pp. Cloth. Price, 35 cts. 














A 3 H By Mary DEVEREAUX, Austin (Chicago) High School. A biographical sketch with suggestions to 
M ilton's M inor Poems teachers and notes to students on L’Allegro, II. Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. Miss Devereaux, in 
her teaching of Milton, has made a study of his life and the above mentioned poems and gives her work to us. 181 pp. Price, 35 cts. 

i i i H By Mrs. M. E. Gerremy, Galesburg (Ill.) High School. 
Outline Studies in the Shakes pea rian Dra ma 4 Press. A work of great value to teachers of English 
Literature. It is replete with suggestions to every thoughtful mind. About 200 pp. Ready soon. 

were adopted this year in 89 per cent. of the counties adopting drawing in the state of 


The Practical Drawing Books Iowa. Drawing by this system is made simple, interesting, instructive, and is highly 


satisfactory wherever used. 
OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. 64 pp. Price, 15 cts. | WHEN MICHIGAN WAS NEW. History of the state of Michigan 
KEITGES' PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. Classified Quota- ae. DAES. Sy Fre, COees. 

ions for home and school. Cloth. Price, 35 cts. | i 

| AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A COLLIE DOG. Price, 40 cts. 

COMPOSITION THROUGH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. | peng ; : : 

Fine new_composition book by Grorce F. Pavt, Peoria High | EXCELSIOR DRAWING BOOKS. Flowers in outline. Nos. 1 and 

School. Price, 40 cts. 2, each 6 cts. 

Write for circulars, samples and full information 


YOUR PEDAGOGICAL WORKSHOP is not complete without our TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE of Helps and Aids for teachers, Supplementary 
reading, Stencils, Method books, Kindergarten supplies, etc., etc. Free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY : : CHICAGO 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia 





New York Boston 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Atlanta San Francisco 





Principal manufacturers of Kindergarten Material, School Water Colors, Drawing Supplies, and Primary 
School Aids. Publishers of Kindergarten Review 








We announce the following books for immediate or early publication : 


For the Children’s Hour 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEwIs. 


The most important book of stories for young chil- 
dren recently published, Price, cloth, $1.50 


A Kindergarten Story Book 
By JANE L. HOXIE. 


A notable book, which is bound to become popular. 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: ‘‘I know no equally 
simple, varied and interesting collection of stories for 
children between the ages of four and six.’’ 

Price, cloth, $0.50 


Play Time Songs 
By Mrs. E. F. Hurp. 


Blackboard Sketching 


By FREDERICK WHITNEY, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 

Introduction by WALTER S. SARGENT, State Director 
of Drawing for Massachusetts. 

This is Mr. Whitney’s new book, and contains 29 full- 
page illustrations taken from his work in the class- 
room. Price, $0.60. Postage, $0.06 


Mother Goose Songs 


By Miss ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD. 


Rhymes for Little Hands 
By MAuD BURNHAM. 
This will be a volume of Miss Burnham’s exquisite 
Finger Plays, fully illustrated with half-tone repro- 
ductions of life photographs. 





Send for our new catalogue 





New York Office, 11 East 16th Street, H. M. Crist, Manager 








Reliable Commercial Text-Books 


June 30, 1906 














The Williams and Rogers Commercial Publications are used more widely than all others of 


their kind combined. 


Their phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially adapted to 


practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Departments of Secondary 


Schools. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING—Gives careful 
instruction in the elements of bookkeeping; thorough drill in 
making records in books of original entry ; easy and progressive 
instruction for posting original records; test ledgers to give 
Students additional drill in closing ledger accounts; reproduced 
pen-written incoming vouchers and individual price lists. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC—In the 
preparation of this book, business men have been consulted 
freely. Its distinctive individuality is due to the manner in 
which the topics are treated and to the practical character and 
great variety of the problems. All complicated and obsolete 
subjects and all puzzles have been studiously avoided. 


The most recent publications in the series are: 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW—This volume provides a 
thorough, practical course in elementary commercial law, a 
knowledge of which can not fail to be of great benefit to every 
business man. It presents only the most useful and valuable 
| fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in 
accord with the most approved methods of teaching this subject. 


BELDING’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE—This 
book affords a specific preparation for commercial life and 
makes the student able to write letters correctly and carry ona 
correspondence with ease and precision. The most approved 
office practice along some kindred lines is clearly explained. 
| The student is called upon to meet actual business problems. 





address on request. 





We habe just issued circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, but also sholv 
how they are regarded by competent authorities. 


These circulars Will be sent to any 
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NEW YORK 
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Hn Order List of Cert=Books 











FOR THE GRADES 


FOR TEACHERS 
Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children 


PRICE 
$1.00 


LANGUAGE 


Webster-Cooley Two Book Course in Language, 
Grammar, and Composition. 


PRICE 


MEMORIZING BookI (4th and 5thgrades) . $ .45 
Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets am, 2d a 3d Book II (6th, 7th, and 8th grades) .60 
grades) Webster-Cooley Language Lessons from Literature. 
HISTORY em a re ade) ae hy: 45 
5th and 6th, or 6th an 7t 65 
Tappan’s American Hero Stories (4th or 5th grade) 55 ster ( 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story (5th or 6th orale) .65 — 1 a 5 (ocr Canada). oS 


— — of the United States (7th, esth, & 9th 
1 


Webster’s Elements of English Grammar (7th, sth, or 






















Tappan Pngiand’s Story (7th, 8th or 9th grade) . .85 h grade) -50 
nston and penned Ireland’s — _ or 9th Webster’s ‘ened Composition (7th, sth, or 9th 
grade) : 1.10 grade) . 65 
RE ADING Webster’s Elements ‘of Grammar and d Composition 
Riverside Primer (1st grade) : .30 (7th and 8th grades) P -55 
Hiawatha Primer (1st or 2d grade) .40 MUSIC. 
Homaieah fuses dor Wicesede pra = Riverside Graded Song Book, Part I hareaeeed - 
Masterpieces of American Literature (8th or 9th) . 1.00 sillingt des). a 
Riverside Literature Series (all grades). Send for 8 : ; 
Catalogue. Riverside aome Book peanemnened grades and High 
151 nos. 15 cts., paper and 25 cts., cloth. Schools). . 40 
24 nos. 30 cts., paper and 40 cts., cloth. NATURE. 
5 nos. 45 cts., paper and 50 cts., cloth. ' 
9 nos. 50 Cts:, paper and 60 cts., cloth. Miller s First Book of Birds . e ° . . . 60 
1 nos. 60 cts., paper and 75 cts., cloth. Burrough’s Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers wear .60 





SEND FOR COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, AND ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON CHICAGO 






JUST PUBLISHED 
THE HAWORTH SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


By IRWIN H. SCHUYLER 


Instructor in Mathematics in the Sachs Collegiate Institute for Boys, New York 


And JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 


Superintendent of City Schools, Baltimore, Md. 











The Haworth Series of Arithmetics consists of three books as follows: 
|. Number Foundations For the first and second years 
Il. Number Relations For the third and fourth years 
lll. Number Applications _. , For the fifth and sixth years 


Superintendents who are in search of a Series of Arithmetics which will 
accomplish nearly the same amount of work in the class-room in one-half the 
time usually required by the average text-books on this subject, should 
write to the publishers for further information about the ‘‘Haworth Series.” 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Puadlishers 


New York: 18 East 17th Street Cuicaco: 378 Wabash Avenue 
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Summer Study for Teachers 





Taylor—Art of Class Management 
and Discipline 


By Joseph S. Taylor, Ph.D.; Asst. Supt. New York City 
Schools. The value of every principle and device sug- 
gested has been demonstrated. It is the only book we 
know of treating in detail, from a practical point of view, 
all the problems of government that confront the teacher. 
It shows how infinitely more than mere ‘‘order” Goop 
“‘discipline”’ is; what are the elements of effective control; 
how to secure all the ends of class government; and by 
what means the teacher may gradually secure self-govern- 
ment, and thus emancipate herself from the slavery of 
being a detective and policeman. Corporal punishment 
is entirely eliminated from the list of deterrents; and 
— are suggested for governing by personal influence, 

y the public opinion of the class, and by various other 
means. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Hughes— Mistakes in Teaching 


By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Canada. This remarkable book is without a doubt the 
most valuable to the average teacher of any published. 
In a plain, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults in school management, in discipline, in meth- 
ods, in aims, in moral training, and how to avoid them. 
There is no teacher who can not study it with profit. Ours 
is the only authorized and copyrighted edition published 
in the United States, and the only one containing the 
complete work. 16mo. Cloth 50 cents. 


Parker—Talks on Teaching 


By Col. Francis W. Parker, late Principal Cook Co. 
Normal School, Ill. This remarkable book contains the 
lectures delivered by Colonel Parker at the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute, explaining the method of 
the New Education. No book on education published in 
recent years created so great an interest and so widely 
influenced methods of teaching and public sentiment. 
Among the four or five books which are essential for every 
teacher this stands first. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Munson—Education Through Nature 
Study 


Foundations and Methods. By Prof. John B. Munson 
Ph.D. Dept. of Biology, State Normal School, Ellensburg, 
Wash. This is a book that will challenge the attention 
of teachers everywhere. The author undertakes to give 
a scientific character to nature study, and to aid the 
scientific preparation of teachers. He bases his methods 
on the fundamental laws of life and development. The 
book will assist those who desire to teach Nature Study 
but are bewildered by the vast array of objects and 
phenomena that present themselves. A partial list of 
the contents will show the scope of this most valuable 
book. Many cities and counties use this book as a basis 
for pedagogical reading and study. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Hughes—How to Secure and Retain 
Attention 


By James L. Hughes, author of ‘“‘Mistakes in Teaching.” 
If you know how to gain and retain the attention of your 
pupils half of the battle is won. You will easily be suc- 
cessful. If not, school life will be a burden. This is the 
best book on this subject. All teachers may add to their 
power by a study of it. Ours is the only authorized 
edition published in the United States, and any other is in- 
complete. 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Noetling—The Science and Art of 


Education 


By Prof. Wm. Noetling, Bloomsburg, Pa., State Normal 
School. This book is an unusually Rrelpful book, being 
my practical and to the point. Teachers who have not 
ad the advantage of a normal school course will obtain 
from this book suggestions in the methods that will 
greatly aid their work. It tells the inexperienced teacher 
what to do and how to do it. It covers all the subjects of 
the common school curriculum: viz., Object Lessons, 
Penmanship, Primary Reading, Advanced Reading, Eng- 
lish, Numbers, Geography, History, The Human Body, 
Civil Government, Drawing. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Parker—Talks on Pedagogics 


An Outline of the Theory of Concentration, by Col. 
Francis W. Parker, author of “Talks on Teaching.” This 
book is the result of the author’s mature thought and 
work. It is acknowledged to be the most complete, 
philosophic, and valuable exposition of the doctrine of 
concentration or co-ordination. It represents the most 
advanced thought on education of the last quarter of a 
century. On the basis of the theory of Concentration, 
the author builds a plan of studies deserving the careful 
study of every teacher. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Payne—Lectures on the Science and 


Art of Education 


By Joseph Payne, First Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, London, England. 
With other lectures on Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the Kinder- 
garten system. This book owes its value and popularity 
to the fact that the great princip,es of education are more 
clearly set forth in it than in any other book. If a teacher 
were to decide to own but three works on education, this 
should be one of them. This edition. is far superior to 
others. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Perez—First Three Years of Child- 


hood 


By Bernard Perez. Edited and Translated by Alice M. 
Christie, with an introduction by James Sully. This is one 
of the most widely known and most valuable studies of 
infant psychology. It is an important book for the 
library or the student of education. For the great body 
of teachers who are now interested in Child Study this is 
the first book to read. No teacher can intelligently study 
children from the age of five years who has not made some 
study of the psychology of earlier years. It has a new 
index. 295 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Quick— Educational Reformers 


By Rev. Robert Herbert Quick, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, England. This is the most widely known and 
most entertaining History of Education, and is the best 
one for the ordinary teacher and student to read. Mr. 
Quick introduces the reader in a manner at once attractive 
and scientific to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Spencer, Froebel, 
and to many other great teachers, among them Ascham, 
Montaigne, Ratich, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Basedow, 
and Jacotot. A general view of each of these is presented, 
together with such extracts or epitomes from their best 
work as will give their most valuable ideas to the teachers 
of to-day. 335 pages. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 





‘ 8 We will send THE SCHOOL 
Special Offer JOURNAL for one year and 


$2.00 worth of books mentioned above for .. . 


3.50 





Complete Catalog sent on request 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


Elizabeth, N. J. 





11-15 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 


June 30, 1906 
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IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Maury’s New Complete Geography 
Now Ready 

In the introductory chapters mathematical and 
physical geography are clearly and attractively taught 
with the aid of pictures and diagrams. The pupil 
is thus prepared for the detailed study of the industrial 
and commercial geography of the countries and states 
of the world. Thisis treated with unusual fullness and 
clearness, and is richly illustrated with characteristic 
pictures from photographs gathered from every part 
of the world, showing industrial processes, commercial 
operations, and scenes in the life of peoples. 

Newly prepared maps show the earth’s physical 
and political features of to-day. 

The typography is open and clear. 

A 34-page supplement contains ‘‘ Lessons in Com- 
mercial Geography.”’ 

Large 4to, 180 pages, Price, $1.25. 


Maury’s New Primary Geography 


Will be ready July 15 
Similarly brought up to full agreement with 
present geographical conditions and pedagogical re- 
quirements. A book to captivate the young learner. 
New maps and many new illustrations, 
Medium 4to. Price, $ .55. 








A Book with a Method 


Now Ready 
Beginning Latin 


A first-year book by J. E. Barss, the author of 
‘‘ Writing Latin.’’ 

This book is offered as a satisfactory solution of 
the problems of the first year in Latin. Beginning 
Latin has a unique method of proved efficiency for the 
intelligent mastery of forms; it aims directly at the 
acquisition of a working vocabulary; it gives instruct- 
ion in the difficult art of reading and translating 
Latin; it has many needed explanations of things not 
hitherto made clear in beginners’ books. x+324 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Write for sample pages. 


To meet the demand is some schools for smaller 
books of Cicero and Czsar we have now issued these: 


Tunstall’s Six Orations of Cicero 
436 pages. Price, $1.00 


Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic War 
BOOKS I - IV 
438 pages. Price, $1.00 


The larger editions remain unchanged—both very 
strong and attractive books. _ 

A Text Edition for classroom use supplied without 
extra charge when desired. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, New Orleans 









The Best Readers 
Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


Because they appeal to the imagination of the 
pupil, hold his interest and teach him to love 
good literature. 








The Best Primer 


The Hall & Brumbaugh Primer 


Because it is simple and beautiful and 
follows the natural development of child 
thought. 





The Best Arithmetics 
-Brooks’s Standard Arithmeties 


Always the best because they teach the pupil 
to think, and give him thorough drill. They 
have no spiral twists. 





The Best Grammars 


The Flounders--Fewsmith Series 


Because they are definite and specific. Lan- 
guage and grammarin the first book; technical, 
comprehensible grammar in the second book. 





The Best Civil Government 


Philips’s Nation and State 


Because within teachable space and in clear, 
simple language and form it gives just what 
is needed for school work. 





These 


pooks are published by 





Christopher Sower Company 


Educational Publishers 


614 Arch Street s 





Philadelphia 
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The | 
Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all the 
great resorts. They have through Pullman ' 
sleeping cars from New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, via the 


(Narcan SE ae ig 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” | 


A night’s ride takes you from any of these 


places to the center of the mountains in 


time for | breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of ‘“‘ The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” which is No. 20 of the New 
York Central Lines’ “ Four-Track Series,’’ containing a fine map of the Adirondack Mountains and adjacent 
territory, with useful information in regard to hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising Department, Room 11-A, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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Notable Text Books 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION 





An entirely new thing in Writing Books— 


Gilman’s Renewable CopyBooks 
Vertical or Simplified Slant 


So arranged that the copies and paper for practice, either of them, 
may be renewed separately; thereby great economy. Maximum of ad- 
vantages—minimum of expense. Sample for 10 cents. 


Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive 
Course in English 


First Book— Language Lessons for Grammar 
Grades —Grammar 


These are successful books and give the highest satisfaction. The 
sentence is recognized as the unit of thought. Conforms to the best 
modern methods of instruction. Samples 25 cents each. 


Nichols’s Arithmetic 


Graded Lessons in 7 books, samples 15 cents. 
Progressive Arithmetic in 3 books, — 25 cents. 
Arithmetical Problems, for grammar schools, sample 15 cents. 


Stone’s History ot England 


~—— up to date. In its revised form none so well adapted for a 
course in English in the Public School. Sample 50 cents. 


—ALSO— 


MESERVEY’S TEXT BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY SINGLE ENTRY ALONE 


No text books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful 
as the Meservey’s. hey are universally commended. If book-keeping 
is in your course of study and you are not acquainted with the Meservey’s 
text books send for sample copy. 


Correspondence solicited 


Thompson, Brown & Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 








GENUINE 
p=) WEBSTER 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Recently added 25,000 New Words and Phrases. 
New Biographical Dictionary. New Cazetteer. 




















There are so many so-called Webster’s Dictionaries that a word of 
caution should be given. All the Authentic Webster’s Dictionaries bear 
our TRADE MARK and ail others so far as we know are in litigation. 
We expect to prevent, by lega! process, the use of the word WEBSTER 
in connection with Dictionaries other than our own. 

It would seem no more than simple justice that 
we should have the exclusive right to use the name 
i bebe oe gag gs ogee it . io omnes 
entirely to our efforts that the name has the trade WE!) 
value which others desireto appropriate. WEBSTER BSTERS 
is considered a guarantee of authoritative scholar- 
ship to-day only because of the vast expenditures 
we have devoted to the successive revisions and 
not because of inherent value in the old material no 
longer under copyright protection. 


















Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper editions. 
Unsurpassed for elegance and convenience. 1116 
pages and 1400 illustrations. 


Write for ‘‘The Story of a Book’”—Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 











q GET THE BEST. 











Office or to any agency office. 


chusetts Mutual Annual Dividends. 





THE TEACHING FACULTY | 


finds profitable use in the business of Life Insurance. A good teacher is | 
usually very successful as a solicitor. 


In your summer’s vacation, or for your spare time, we can give you 
congenial, paying employment. And we should be glad to confer with 
you if you are considering a change of vocation. Apply to the Home 


A long-established Company of highest reputation and of great 
strength. Massachusetts insurance—none better. The famous Massa- 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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A New Book 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE, First Superintendent of Schools of Cuba 


First Steps in Geography 


The Scope of the Book. ‘‘ FIRST STEPS IN 
GEOGRAPHY ”’ isa simple yet comprehensive text- 
book which may be used independently. With 
FRYE’S ‘‘GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY ’”” it 
forms an unrivaled two-book series. 


The text of ‘‘ FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY ”’ is 
written in clear and simple language, suited to 
pupils who have been in school about three years. 
The first pages of the book treat of the land, 
water and air, in a series of lessons on home 
geography. Then follow a series of simple lessons 
on the earth as a whole, and lessons on the home 
continent and on foreign countries. 


The maps and illustrations. The book is 
adequately illustrated with wood engravings and 
colored maps. (Among the latter are the latest 
maps of the Philippine Islands.) The surface 
features of continents are clearly shown by two 





series of relief maps—one series in color and the 
other in light and shade, as photographed from 
raised models. 


The experience of the author as a teacher of 
children is shown by various devices to aid both 
pupils and teacher in the use of the book. Two 
examples will serve to illustrate. By simply 
folding down an intervening leaf, every relief map 
of a continent is brought face to face with a 
colored political map of the same continent for 
comparison. Again, every teacher knows what 
noise and confusion, as well as loss of time, result 
from a large class searching back a dozen or more 
pages for answers to questions. The new geog- 
raphy is so carefully adjusted that only in very 
few instances must a pupil turn a single leaf 
during a study period. The answers are to be 
found on the two open pages. 





Frye’s Grammar 


School Geography 


This work presents, in addition to every striking and successful feature found in the earlier 
books, a number of important characteristics which stamp it as unquestionably superior to all 


other school geographies now published. 


To Mr. Frye the term “‘ geography ’’ means the study of the earth as the home of man; 
every line of type, every picture, every map, helps to carry out this conception. He presents 
also the world as a geographical unit, for the reason that the changes of climate, the products, 
and the industries of a single country can never be studied apart from their world relation. 

The importance of presenting the subject in the most perfect form possible has never been lost 
sight of by the author. His books, therefore, are above all criticism from the point of view of 
arrangement of material, of providing valuable helps to study, and of mechanical execution. 





ON THE NEW YORK SUPPLY LIST 


Smith’s Arithmetics 


A Two-Book Series which Meets Fuily the Re- 
quirements of the New Syllabus 


Supply Book No. 1667 Smith’s Primary Arith- 
metic 1A—4B. The ‘‘PRIMARY ARITHMETIC”’ 
provides work for the first four school years, It 
is intended for introduction for the use of pupils 
in the latter half of the second year. Within 
each half year the subjects are arranged by topics, 
thus securing thoroughness and maintaining the 
child’s interest. 


Supply B.ok No. 365 Smith’s Grammar Schoo! 
Arithmetic, 5A—8B. In the ‘‘ GRAMMAR 
SCHUOL ARITHMETIC ’”’ the exercises are com- 
posed of genuine American problems showing 
common business as it really is to-day, but with- 
out presenting subjects too technical for the ap- 
preciation of boys and girls of grammar school age. 








The Jones Readers 


An unrivaled basal series, 
presenting in convenient 
form selections from the 


world’s best literature. 


Since the appearance of the Jones Readers in 
the spring of 1903, there has been among school 
people everywhere a growing sentiment that 
here are school readers which fully meet modern 
conditions,—that the author, by his wide experi- 
ence and authoritative scholarship, has given to 
reading books a dignity and efficiency not previ- 
ously attained. It is significant that the series 
has already been very widely adopted in the 
schools of the country. 














Correspondence invited. 


Descriptive Announcement of these publications will be sent postpaid on request. 








Ginn & Company Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 


San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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